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WHEN I WANT ADVICE 
PROGRAMMING, I 


ABOUT OBJECT-ORIENTED 
’LL ASK AN EXPERT. 



! 


! 


SO, ASK US. 


You already know reusable class libraries promise a 
dramatic increase in productivity and efficiency for 
professional application developers. You also know class 
libraries created with one C++ compiler can't link with code 
created by another C++ compiler. And that libraries written 
in one language can't be used with client code written in 
another language. 

But here’s something you might not know: MetaWare and 
IBM are changing all that. 

Out With The Old. In With The New. The tight binary 
coupling that exists between object-oriented class libraries 
and client code means that changes to either—no matter 
how small—require a complete recompilation not only of 
the class itself, but of all the client modules 
as well. 

But with IBM's System Object Mode! (SOM) 
and MetaWare's High C/C++ DirectToSOM 
compiler for OS/2, developers can break that 
tight binary coupling and extend the 
advantages of procedure libraries to 
o bj e ct-oriented tech nology. 


Pretty amazing, right? And right now, you think this is where 
our pitch to self you a compiler comes in. But you’re wrong. 

Information Only. And It’s Free. We know what you 
really want is information. That way you can make up your 
own mind about the benefits of SOM and the DirectToSOM 
High C/C++ compiler for OS/2. We've prepared a white 
paper that will help. It’s called Truly Reusable Objects 
Directly from C++: How to Create and Distribute Them. It's 
yours just for the asking. 

To receive your free information, call, fax, or e-mail 
MetaWare at the numbers shown below. Once you review 
the facts for yourself, you’ll understand why MetaWare and 
IBM mean "objects made easy/ 



GALL 408 429 6382 
FAX 408 429 9273 
OR 

E-MAIL TECHSALES@METAWARE.COM 
FOR YOUR FREE COPY. 

TODAY. 
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In the Race for Solutions, 

Finish First 



Introducing VisPro/Reports, the first programmable 
report writer for VisPro/REXX, VX REXX and OS/2 REXX 


On April 28,1993 HockWare Inc, shipped 
VisPro/REXX, the first OS/2 visual programming 
tool for REXX. Since then, we've achieved many 
other firsts. VisPro/REXX, VisPro/C and 
VisPro/C++ are the first REXX, C and C++ tools 
to incorporate drag and drop programming, an 
entity-relationship database designer, and a rich 
set of add-on objects including: spreadsheet, 
business graphics, formatted entry- field, clock 
and calendar Wheth er you’re using REXX, 
C-Preseutatinn Manager, or IBM’s User-Interface 
Class Library, there is a VisPro product to meet 
your needs. 


* Banded report options allow you to choose 
from a rich set of headers, foolers and groups. 

* Label reports allow you to select from a large 
list of Avery labels. 

* Support for multiple line text, derived fields, 
business graphics, bitmap images, rectangles, 
lines and ellipses, 

* Many object properties to choose from, 
including any OS/2 font, 16 million colors, line 
styles, fill patterns and drop shadows. 

* Wide selection of field options, International 
currency and formulas, 

* Numerous sample reports included, 


Yet Another First 

VisPro/Reports is the latest addition to 
the VisPro family of OS/2 
programming products. „ 

VisPro users will recognize ^ . 
the easy-to-use CUA91 
user-interface and the drag and 
drop style HockWare pioneered 
years ago. 

Designing Reports is Easy 

* WYSIWYG, free-formal report design 


Report Printing is Easy 

• Seamlessly print or preview reports 
from any OS/2 REXX environ¬ 
ment including VisPro/REXX, 

VX REXX and plain OS/2 REXX. 

• Use your favorite REXX- 
enabled databases and third 
party libraries for access to DB2, 
DBF files, EHLLAPl mainframe 
connections and more. 

■ A runtime DLL of less than KM 
can be distributed royalty free. 



The Complete VisPro Family 
VisPro/Reports.$199 

VisPro/RFAX Gold,.$299 

VisPro/REXXBronze .*. ^ t 59 

VisPro/REXX Data Entry Object Pack .. $>t$ $ 89 

VisPro/C or VisPro/C++ SPECIAL!!! $199 

VisPro Development Suite...$>99 $499 

(includes VisPro/REXX Gold, C and C++) 


Whether you've already discovered the VisPro 
family of visual programming products or you're 
just getting to know us, meet 
our latest member, 

VisPro/Reports. And be 
the first to gel where 
you're going. 


HockWare Incorporated 

HO. Box 336 

Cary, NC 27512-0336 

919-380-0616 

919-380-0757 FAX 

Go HockWare on CompuServe 

hockware@vneLnet on Internet 

http^/www.nando, net/ads/hockware 


Hock ... 
Ware 



HockWare, YisPro/C VlsPro/C++, VisPro/REXX and YlsPro/Repons are trademarks of HockWare Incorporated, All other company, product and brand names are trademarks and/or registered trademarks of (heir 
respective holders and are mentioned for reference purposes ody. 01995 HockWare Incorporated All rights reserved- 
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B Gammatech REXX 
SuperSet/2 

by SofTDOCb Systems, fric. 

The SuperSet/2 gives REXX the 
power of C by providing interfaces to 
LAN Server, NetBIOS, TCP/IP and 
Communications Manager/2, and by 
providing access to low level system 
faciHties, including processes, threads, 
semaphores, names, pipes, and VIO 
commands. The SuperSet/2 comple¬ 
ments visual REXX programming packages. The 600+ page 
manual fully documents over 300 functions in 7 DLLs ready to 
supercharge your REXX! 

Discount Price: *77 
Paradise No. GTGR33100-UU 


HALO* Imaging 
Library'" for OS/2 

by Lifeboat Publishing 
HALO Imaging Library for OS/2 
enables you to incorporate pow¬ 
erful image processing into your 
applications with over 100 
C/C++ imaging functions. This 
advanced toolkit provides a full range of functionality including 
the ability to display, enhance, print, manipulate, and save most 
popular digital image formats* Special effects such as sharpen, 
blur, warp, color conversion, scaling, and more am also included. 


Discount Price: *716 
Paradise No. LPHILO31Q0-UU 


EZRAID PRO ...,...*764 

Paradise No, PEEF03t(XRJU 

GammaTech Utilities ._ .*99 

Paradise No. STGTO3K*J4J0 

IBM C 5et++...**. .CALL 

call for mom in formation ! 

IBM Smalltalk 2,{L*... *699 

Paradise No. IBM14HD270UU 

IBM Visual Age 2.0. *1549 

Paradise No. IBM 17H7495 |jy 


c-tree Plus* 

by FairCom Corporation 

DOS • ENDOWS - NT - UNIX * 

OS/2 * SUN * RSftOOO - HPG0G0 • 

MAC - QNX - BANYAN - SCO. 

This well known, highly portable data 
management package has become 
established as the tool of choice for 
commercial development. Offering 
unprecedented daia control, choose 
from direct low level access, ISAM 
level, or SQL access with the FairCom Server, Single User, 
Multi User, or optional CHent/Server, ANSI Standard. Full 
Source. No Royalties. 

Discount Price: *529 
Paradise No. FACT+3100-UU 


0 

FAIRCOM* 

since 1979 


RimStar" 

Programmer's 
Editor 

by RimStar 
Technoiogy l Inc. 

Feaiures: 32-bit GUI, Syntax 
Coloring, ANSI "C 5 macro 
language, “C Source Browser, unlimited redo/undo, no limits 
on number of files, windows, or line length. Emulates BRIEF 
plus many other editors. Compile/jump to error, hex editing, 
smart indenting, bookmarks, completely configurable keyboard 
mappings, WF/2 enabled and much more. Windows & NT 
versions available. 


Discount Price: *259 
Paradise No, RSRSP3100-UU 




Visual SlickEdit 
for OS/2 —the Intelligent 
programmer's editor 

by MicroEdge t Inc, 

This high-powered programmer’s editor 
is completely customizable with the speed 
to ignite your productivity. Save time 
using Brief. Emacs, or V] emulations. 

Take off with Visual SLickEdif s GUI 
interface, built-in dialog editor, and 
C-style macro language Features include SmartPaste \ compiler 
error processing, syntax color-coding, expansion and indenting, 
and an on-line manual. 30 day risk-free Lrial! 

Discount Price: *279 
Paradise No. MBVSB3HXMJU 


Prominare 
Validator 

by Prominare 
Prominare Validator 
works in conjunction 
with the OS/2 APIs 
providing additional 
and detailed error information of your 32-bii OS/2 API usage. It 
provides details indicating which parameter you have passed to 
an OS/2 API that may be incorrect indicating exactly which 
parameter is in error. It also provides real time monitoring such 
that you can see these parameter errors as well as normal API 
errors visually. A truly time saving developer tool! 

Discount Price: *92 
Paradise No. PRVAL3 I tXLUU 





DataTable 
for OS/2 

by ProtoView 
Development Corp. 

DataTable is a sophisticated 
spreadsheet control Through 
a robust message-based API 

and numerous notification codes, developers can control every 
aspect of their application. Feaiures include: virtual memory 
management, column sorting, column locking, check boxes and 
combo boxes, colors and fonts may be set on a cell, row, column 
or table basis. New for OS/2* vertical window splitting. 

Discount Price: *476 
Paradise No, PDDT03KXMJU 


..*189 


No, ADS2Q31O0-LTU 

Integri ty for OS/2 ...,.*360 

No. MKS1031 QOG-ULT 

Xbase for OS/2.,....*....,.*240 

OLDCX.1KKLUU 

Tfech Sort*.-,__,_*.*24Q 

No. OPOTSOlOfMJU 

*149 

Paradise No. CWPD23IO0-UL1 

Prominare Designer___*_*640 

Paradise No. PRDGO3I D0(kUU 


flnetlBOCk 
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The Object 
Factory V3.0- 
for Warp St 
OpenDoc 

by Synaptec ( Inc, 

The SOM development 
evolution continues! Introducing 
support for OpenDoc & SOM 2*1. 
Features Multiple 1R browsing, IDL importation, and method 
searching, OpenDoc class development is fully supported 
through the visual browser, Drag* drop, and compile. Visually 
browse and modify classes created with Direct-To-SOM 
compilers. Requires OS/2 Warp, 

Discount Price: *240 
Paradise No. STQFW3I00-UU 





1163 Shrewsbury Avenue 
Shrewsbury. NJ 07702-4321 


Calf for shipping 
charge&reium policies. 



Order Now! 800-445-7899 
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Education & Training 

Visual Age 
IBM Smalltalk 
Smalltalk/V 
VisualWorks 
ENVY/Developer 
Analysis &C Design 
Project Management 
In-House & Open Courses 

Project Related Services 

Object Immersion Program 
Project Mentoring 
Custom Software Development 
Tools Construction 


The Object People Inc. 509-885 Meadowlands Dr., Ottawa, Ontario, K2C 3N2 
Telephone: (613) 225-8812 FAX: (613) 225-5943 


Smalltalk/V is a registered trademark of Digitalk. Inc* 
VisualWorks is a trademark of ParcPlaee Systems lnt\ 


Visual Age and IBM Smalltalk arc registered trademarks of IBM, 
ENVY is a registered trademark of OTI Ine, 
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BY DICK CONKLIN 


Editors 

Comments 


Objects , Notes , and PL/B 


I n this issue, we've brought together several ex¬ 
perts who are well versed in the everyday 
world of practical object-oriented program¬ 
ming, We are way beyond theory now; many of 
you are developing object-oriented applications 
and could use a few tips, tools, and techniques. 

Frequent authors {you saw them here first 
folks!) Dan Harkey and Bob Orfali are back to ex¬ 
plain the CORBA Object Request Broker (ORB). 
ORB expert Dr. Frank Campagnoni adds some 
practical insight into the design of distributed ob¬ 
ject applications. Maggie Sanders describes her 
own real-life experience developing and maintain¬ 
ing her company's first cross-platform, object-ori¬ 
ented business application. And Rick Runyan 
speculates on the evolving use of preexisting parts 
to build applications from a technological and eco¬ 
nomic view. He should know—Rick manages 
IBM's new Object Connection program. 

We've added a subtheme to this issue, a topic 
we've wanted to cover for a long time: Lotus 
Notes. Tony Walsh, author of Lotus Notes Release 3 
in the OS/2 Environment, John Wiley & Sons, de¬ 
scribes the REXX API for Lotus Notes and uses an 
interesting example: executing an OS/2 REXX 
script from a Lotus 1-2-3 spreadsheet macro. Lotus 
Notes application programmers Charles Carring¬ 
ton and Steve Kupec add a few tips of their own. 

Can your OS/2 programming language cre¬ 
ate portable, object-oriented, cross-platform appli¬ 
cations? Is it PL/B? What's PL/B, you ask? Bill 
Blocker tells us about one of those "best kept se¬ 
cret" tools. 


IT ONLY LOOKS SMALLER 

As we begin our eighth year 
of publishing for OS/2 de¬ 
velopers, our magazine con¬ 
tinues to evolve. High paper 
costs mean fewer pages, but 
changing to a smaller font 
size and putting more lines 
on a page has allowed us to 
maintain the same editorial 
content. Our authors are also uploading their long 
source code listings to our CompuServe OS2DF2 
library. Our library and forum are great places to 
meet the authors, discuss the articles, ask ques¬ 
tions, and find some excellent sample application 
code. 

Our Managing Editor, Marta Oils, is leaving 
us for greener pastures back East. Marta has been 
the person who magically transforms a collection 
of rough articles into a beautiful finished product. 
Well miss her. Good luck, Marta! 
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OS/2 Toolbox 


This issue, our OS/2 Toolbox column reviews the IBM Developer Connection for OS/2 

ByGUYSCHARF 


IBM Developer 
Connection for OS/2 



Guy Scharf 


I tfVj m hat is your most important de- 
mWmW velopment tool? It's probably 
W W your application design tool, or 
your compiler, or another development tool. 
What's the second most important tool? 
Perhaps it should be the IBM Developer 
Connection (DevCon) CD-ROM subscrip¬ 
tion. I have found this the most valuable sin¬ 
gle source of tools and information available 
from IBM. 

In 1992, IBM began issuing beta versions 
of a Professional Developers Kit CD-ROM. 
This CD-ROM quickly became the best source 
for the latest OS/2 programming toolkits. In 
early 1994, IBM introduced the Developer 
Connection subscription service. The service 
includes quarterly mailings of the Developer 
Connection CD-ROM and a 24-page large- 
size newsletter of OS/2 programming tips 
and techniques. The Developer Connection 
CD-ROM has grown from a single disk to 
three disks. The subscription service now also 
includes the Developer Connection for LAN 
Systems CD-ROM as well, so you get four 
disks each quarter. The latest DevCon for 
OS/2 is vol. 7; the LAN DevCon is vol. 3. A 
Device Driver Kit CD-ROM subscription is 
available as an upgrade to the Developer 
Connection subscription. 

The CD-ROM is packed full of useful 
programs and information for the OS/2 de¬ 
veloper. It includes toolkits, productivity 
tools, development tools and sample code, 
prerelease code, demos, product service 
packages, and extensive documentation. The 
documentation describes the license granted 
for each program. Programs are typically 
identified as demo, evaluation, internally de¬ 
veloped, prerelease, reduced function, con¬ 
taining time-out code, or some combination 
of the above. Support for programs varies; 
some utilities have no support, other prod¬ 
ucts are supported in electronic forums. 


Most of the products on the CD-ROM are 
licensed for 120 days or until the next CD- 
ROM is released. However, licenses for these 
toolkits do not expire: MMPM/2, Pen for 
OS/2, Software Installer for OS/2, Develop¬ 
er's Toolkit for OS/2 2.1, Developer's Toolkit 
for OS/2 Warp, LAN Systems Toolkit, AIX 
DCE Toolkit, and the Encina Toolkit. 

With each issue, some programs are 
added and others dropped. Typically, prere¬ 
lease software appears for only an issue or 
two and is then dropped when the product 
is released. Release versions of other prod¬ 
ucts may appear on one issue and then be 
dropped on the next, effectively granting 
you a free 120-day license to evaluate the 
products. An .INF file lists all of the products 
introduced with each issue, products that 
were dropped and the license terminated, 
and products that have been updated. 

The installation process creates a 
Developer Connection folder and subfolders 
on your desktop. The two major components 
installed are the Browser, which allows you to 
search and read documentation, and the Cat¬ 
alog, which presents all of the programs and 
other files in an organized view from which 
you may review or install them. 

Installation itself is simple. Insert any of 
the CDs, make the CD-ROM drive the cur¬ 
rent directory in a command window, and 
type DEVCON at the command prompt. The in¬ 
stallation program offers you the opportu¬ 
nity to run from the CD-ROM or to install 
key Browser and Catalog files on the hard 
disk. DevCon requires from 95KB to 8MB of 
hard disk space, depending on the options 
selected. I always install all options and use 
the full 8MB on my hard disk. Otherwise, 
performance of the Catalog and Browser are 
severely degraded. 

Once DevCon is installed, you can use 
the Browser to view documentation or the 
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If you're looking for a fully configurable, professional OS/2 PM 
programmer's editor to replace your current text-mode editor - we 
have what you have been looking fori 

No hassle changing editors 

We know changing editors can be a major hassle You don't want 
to relearn a new set of keystrokes no matter how good the product. 
Well, you don't have to - we have Brief, CUA, Epsilon, Multi-Edit, 
SlickEdit, PWB, and Borland IDE keyboard mapping waiting for you. If 
you're not using one of these, let us know and we will create the 
mappings you need. 


Features designed to increase productivity 
It has all the features you have come to expect plus special 
features designed to anticipate your needs and Increase your 
productivity. Features III© a 'C' source browser that eliminates Ihose 

time consuming searches for functions global variables, typedets, _ 

and macros by providing you with Instant positioning to both 
definitions and references Using our powerful *C* macro language 
you can customize your programming environment to suit your 

individual needs Summer Special Price Only $ 139 . 00 * 


Partial Feature List 

S Complete ANSI ‘O' macro language 
v* SyntaColor™—syntax highlighting 
y Smart C/C++ Indenting & brace matching 
v" Bookmarks 

y Unlimited undo and redo 
>/ Timed auto save 

v" Access PDK help for function under cursor 
S Multi-threaded for no waiting 
S Compile and jump to errors 
S Import/export to system clipboard 
v' Keystroke record/playback 
y Block indent/outdent 
y Hex editing 
S Customizable menus 

S Column, line and block 

selection, search and replace 

V Integrates with Workframe/2 
v' Source browser for C' 

s Template editing 

Multi-buffer regular expression 
search and replace 

Support for version control 

y Complete on-line help 

V Save and restore state between sessions 

V' OS/2 2,x 32 bit PM Multi-document 
interface 


*My copy of Brief has been permanent^ 
retired. Kteep up the good workf" - AL 


RimStar Technology, Inc. 

91 Halls Mill Road 
Newfields, NH 03856 
Voice: (603) 778-2500 
Fox: (603) 778-2408 
BBS: (603) 778-4644 


Plus Shipping & Handling. 

* Expires September 1,1995 

To order call 1 -800-746-7007 

60 day money-back guarantee. 

Also available for Windows and Windows NT 

Circle Reader Service Number 4 


Al products and company names <ne 
traderrrarta of registered tiadefrorks of ttwlr 
respective holders. RjmSfcx and SyntoCotor 
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Catalog to install programs* To install 
a program, start the Catalog, click on 
the + sign to open the list of pro¬ 
grams, click with the right mouse but¬ 
ton on the tool you want, and select 
Install. Installation of that product 
then proceeds normally. Figure 1 il¬ 
lustrates the Catalog and pop-up 
menu with options either to install a 
program or to view more information 
about it. 

Most products can be installed di¬ 
rectly from the CD-ROM* In a few 
cases, you have to create diskettes and 
then install from them. Fortunately, 
IBM is migrating to direct installation 
from CD-ROM for most products. 


DEVELOPER TOOLS 

If there's an OS/2 toolkit you need, it's 
probably here. Developer's Toolkits 
for OS/2 1*3, OS/2 2.1, OS/2 Warp, 
Fen for OS/2, OS/2 for SMP, 
MMPM/2, SearchManager/2, and 
more are here in their complete form. 
Kernel debuggers for different ver¬ 
sions of OS/2 are provided, including 
ones for different Service Pak versions 
and for the Japanese version. An inter¬ 
nationalization toolkit is also included. 

The toolkits here are always the 
most recent available. I have found 
this the most reliable way to make sure 
I have the latest version of the toolkits. 
DevCon voL 7, for example, has up¬ 


dated toolkits for OS/2 2,1, SMP, and 
Warp. 

The DevCon CD-ROM also con¬ 
tains tools for new technologies. The 
Developer's Toolkit for OS/2 for the 
PowerPC is included, as is the IBM PM 
debugger and Metaware's PowerPC 
Compiler. An OpenDoc Framework 
for C Set++ and an alpha OpenDoc 
Developer's Kit are also included, 
along with OpenDoc documentation 
and white papers. 

Almost 50 development tools are 
included, both old and new* You 
should always look at the list of new 
and updated products with each issue. 
Sometimes there is real gold there! For 
example, DevCon 7 reintroduces a pre¬ 
release version of Validator for OS/2, 
which was last seen on DevCon 4* 
Recompile your program using 
Validator's header files and a compila¬ 
tion switch, and parameters to and re¬ 
turn codes from all OS/2 APIs will be 
checked and reported in a separate 
window! This is an incredibly power¬ 
ful tool, especially when working with 
a program that does not check API re¬ 
turn codes thoroughly* Validator 
quickly identifies many API-related 
problems. 

One Up Corp.'s SMART v,2 ana¬ 
lyzes 16-bit OS/2 artd Windows pro¬ 
grams to assess the effort required to 
convert the application to 32-bit OS/2. 
SMART will place comments in the 
code indicating the conversions re¬ 
quired and actually convert much of 
the code. Conversion is more complete 
for 16-bit OS/2 applications than for 
Windows applications but can be a 
very useful starting point in converting 
a Windows application to OS/2. If you 
need to convert an application to OS/2, 
this tool may be worth many times the 
cost of the DevCon subscription, 

DevCon 7 includes a license for 
Software Installer/2. If you need to 
create an installation process for an ap¬ 
plication, Software Installer/2 is IBM's 
offering. For the IFF author, there are 
demo or reduced function versions of 
IBM's HyperWise 2 and Perez's IPF 
Editor* An IPF preprocessor allows 
you to create or maintain IPF source 
using symbolic values. 

The CD-ROM contains demo ver¬ 
sions of products from other vendors 
too. DevCon 7 has Hock Ware's 
VisPro/REXX Gold, Watcom's VX- 
REXX Client/Server Edition, and 
Quercus System's REXXLib among its 
development tools. Demo versions of 
both GUI and text editors are here, in¬ 
cluding CompuWare's Preditor/2, 
RimStar's Programmer's Editor, 
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MicroEdge's Visual Slick Ed it, Boxer's 
Text Editor, and IBM's EPM. For the 
muJtimedia types, IBM's MMPM21.1*3 
is included, along with a MMPM video 
poker game. Aria's Digital Music 
Player, and CD Explorer. 

The Toronto Virtual File System 
(TVFS) is an installable file system that 
brings VM and UNIX concepts to 
OS/2, it supports links and search 
paths. This allows you to join different 
logical drives as a single drive or cre¬ 
ate an alias to another path within the 
file system. 

There are a myriad of other utili¬ 
ties, including source code analyzers, 
debuggers, hex dump routines, and a 
toolbar control IBM also uses DevCon 
as a way to deliver new versions of 
OS/2 and toolkits to developers 
quickly* When OS/2 Warp was re¬ 
leased, IBM issued a DevCon 5 Special 
Edition to get Warp to developers. 
DevCon 7 includes a demonstration li¬ 
cense version of OS/2 Warp and an 
updated BonusPak. Beta versions of 
OS/2, C Set++, and other products 
have been included in previous issues. 
A prerelease version of Object REXX 
will give you early experience with 
IBM's efforts to extend REXX to pro¬ 
vide an object-oriented programming 
environment. ServicePaks and CSDs 
are included for C Set++, OS/2 2*11, 
OS/2 1.3 toolkit, TCP/IP, and 
WorkFrame/2. 

In addition to the source code 
within the various toolkits, DevCon in¬ 
cludes source code from all Developer 
Connection News articles and a selec¬ 
tion of other source files as well I have 
used the source files for a set of AIX- 
like utilities for OS/2 and for 
PMSPY32, a program that monitors 
and reports on messages in the PM 
message queues. 

OTHER TOOLS AND UTILITIES 

The DevCon CD-ROM contains a 
package of communications tools, in¬ 
cluding Communications Manager/2, 
Personal Communications/3270, 
LAPS, and even TCP/IP* Demo ver¬ 
sions of Creative Systems Program¬ 
ming's Golden CommPass, OS/tools' 
COMi asynchronous serial device dri¬ 
ver, a set of REXX communications 
APIs, and Softronks' Softerm Plus for 
OS/2 provide a range of communica¬ 
tions programs and tools* If you need 
an Internet Gopher server for OS/2, 
one of those is here too. 

For the database programmer, 
there's a time-limited evaluation copy 
of IBM's DB2/2 single-user version 
1.2. Sybase includes its Open Client 


Developer's Kit to allow you to write 
OS/2 applications that access Sybase. 

In addition to development tools, 
the DevCon CD-ROM contains almost 
40 "Productivity Tools." These pro¬ 
grams include "IBM Employee Written 
Software" as well as commercial prod¬ 
ucts. Some are useful to developers, 
while others may appeal to users* Of 
special interest to developers are these 
programs: PMTREE provides a graphi¬ 
cal display of PM windows and allows 
you to interrogate or change window 
parameters. As a PM developer, I have 
relied on PMTREE for years. MAG¬ 
NIFY is a desktop magnifier that al¬ 
lows you to examine your graphics at 
the pixel level. OS20MEMU shows you 
memory use of your applications* A 
timed, demo license copy of IBM's 
Visual Age for OS/2 gives the devel¬ 
oper an opportunity to examine IBM's 
integrated application development 
environment designed for client/ 
server applications using visual pro¬ 
gramming and allowing parts reuse. 

Most of the end user products 
have demo licenses* ATS for OS/2 is a 
powerful job scheduling system* 
Applause is a TWAIN-enabled image 
scanning and viewing utility for OS/2. 


SpaceMap for OS/2 displays disk 
space use graphically. View All makes 
it easy to view all of the books in¬ 
stalled on the bookshelf. SAVEDSKF 
creates .DSK files from diskettes, and 
LOADDSKF restores *DSK files to 
diskettes. IBM's SearchManager/2 of¬ 
fers powerful text search and retrieval 
functions. And, just for fun, PM- 
GLOBE displays our planet Earth as a 
spinning globe, complete with night 
and day. 

THE BROWSER 

The Developer Connection for OS/2 
CD-ROM includes more than 100 man¬ 
uals. Some manuals are provided in 
OS/2's TNF format; others are sup¬ 
plied in Bookmanager's .BOO format. 
OS/2's VIEW program is used to read 
.INF format books* A Bookmanager 
read program is supplied for the .BOO 
files* A few files in PostScript—primar¬ 
ily files from Taligent—oeed to be 
printed with PostScript. 

Open the Developer Connection 
folder and you'll see a folder labeled 
"The Developer Connection Browser." 
Open that folder and you'll see more 
folders* All of the documents are in 
there somewhere, often nested several 
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manage your production job 
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programs? Do you wBnt to run 
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you want to process files that 
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another system or modified 
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if a file is missing? Do you need to 
schedule around holidays and 
periods of heavy CPU load? 

With ATS you can run your 
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levels deep. If you keep opening the 
folders, you'll eventually find the book 
you are looking for but will have 
missed the Browser in the process. 
Instead, select one or more folders, 
click with the right mouse button on a 
selected folder, and youTi see a new 
item on the pop-up menu: Search. Click 
on Search and you'll see the Browser 
dialog shown in Figure 2. 

The search capabilities here are 
more powerful than in OS/2's native 
VIEW program. You can type com¬ 
plete phrases and the keywords and , 
or, .tor, or andnot. And you can use 
parentheses to make more complex ex¬ 
pressions. When you press the Search 
button, the Browser searches all hooks 
in the selected folders and prepares a 
List of matches. Searches of high-level 
folders can be quite time consuming as 
they may contain more than 100 books, 
even when the Browser is installed on 
the hard disk. 

The Browser searches only docu¬ 
ments in .INF or text format. To search 
Bookmanager documents, you must 
start the READJBM program and use 
its search functions. 

DEVELOPER CONNECTION 
FOR LAN SYSTEMS 

The Developer Connection for LAN 
Systems is documented as a separate 
subscription series but is included 
with the Developer Connection for 
OS/2. With only one CD-ROM, the 
contents are more limited. The LAN 
DevCon concentrates on documenta¬ 
tion and product overviews. The only 
OS/2 toolkit is the LAN Systems 
Toolkit. AIX toolkits include DCE, 
Enema, and an evaluation license for 
SOMObjeets. Evaluation versions of 
AnyNet, LAN Distance, LAN Server, 
NetFinity, NetView DM/2, and Person 
to Person/2 are included on LAN 
DevCon vol. 3, the current volume. 

LAN product documentation is 
extensive and includes NetView 
DM/2, Encina, DSOM, DCE, MPTS, 
CID, LAN Distance, and LAN Server 
manuals. A variety of white papers, 
technical references, red books, and 
LAN systems marketing information 
rounds out the document collection. 
Some documentation is in QS/2's ,1PF 
format, and other documentation is in 
Bookmanager .BOO format. 

DEVELOPER CONNECTION NEWS 

A Developer Connection subscription 
also includes the Developer Connection 


News. This large-format newsletter is 
24 pages long in vol 7 and contains ar¬ 
ticles oriented toward the developer. 
Even the more general articles are 
technical in nature. 

In the latest issue, articles discuss 
the evolution of operating systems 
from DOS to OS/2, the GRADD archi¬ 
tecture for OS/2 for the PowerPC, 
Object REXX Scripting, an OpenDoc 
sample, and Visual Age++—the new 
name for what was called C Set++ in 
previous versions. Part 2 of an article 
on using SMART to migrate applica¬ 
tions to OS/2 describes how to add 
your own migration rules. Other arti¬ 
cles show a sample SetupPrinterO func¬ 
tion for printer selection and discuss 
multithreading in graphics and 
Workplace Shell applications. Finally, 
there are two articles on writing device 
drivers. Source code for some of the ar¬ 
ticles is on the CD-ROM. 

I have found the articles to be well 
written and to contain useful informa¬ 
tion about both standard technologies, 
such as multithreaded graphics, and 
newer technologies, such as OpenDoc 
and the PowerPC. 

WARTS AND BLEMISHES 

Technical Support for DevCon is pro¬ 
vided on CompuServe on the OS2DF2 
forum in a section restricted to DevCon 
subscribers. Support is also available on 
Internet and the OS/2 BBS. You may 
need one of these support mechanisms 
for later installations. DevCon installa¬ 
tion runs well the first time you install a 
DevCon CD-ROM. But later installations 
can be more troublesome. None of the 
last several releases have had a trouble- 
free installation for me. With DevCon 7, 
for example, I had to manually remove 
all traces of the previous version before 
the Browser would install successfully. 
Other users have reported error mes¬ 
sages during installation. With DevCon 
6, installing the LAN DevCon would re¬ 
move part of the OS/2 DevCon. All of 
these problems can be worked around, 
but the installation process needs im¬ 
provement. IBM is trying, and each ver¬ 
sion gets a little better, but they're not all 
the way there yet. 

The DevCon catalog provides a 
tree view of all of the programs on the 
CD-ROMs. The catalog includes the 
ability to print the current view of that 
catalog. Few developers are likely to 
find this feature useful unless review¬ 
ing the entire DevCon contents. That's 
fortunate, as the graphics printing 


makes a glacier seem to move fast. 

The Browser searches only .INF 
and text files. It would be nice if it 
would also search the Bookmanager 
.BOO files. I could also wish that the 
Browser was faster in searching docu¬ 
ments. Even with the Browser installed 
on the hard disk, it accesses the CD- 
ROM when searching, and searches 
through many books seem inter¬ 
minable, The fastest possible CD-ROM 
drive is sure to help too. At least on 
my system, the Browser suffers from 
keyboard bounce. I have to watch 
what I type as keystrokes sometimes 
appear two or three times in the search 
string entry field. 

Folders in the Browser are nested 
very deeply; the fully qualified paths 
to some objects get very long indeed. If 
you move the Developer Connection 
icon off the desktop and into a folder, 
the path lengths for some files may ex¬ 
ceed the 256-byte system limit for fully 
qualified names. 

SUMMARY 

At $199 per year (or $119 for commer¬ 
cial and premier DAP members, stu¬ 
dents, and faculty), the IBM Developer 
Connection subscription is a "must 
have" for the professional OS/2 soft¬ 
ware developer. 

Guy Scharf is president of Software Architects 
fnc. t a software development firm specializing 
in developing OS/2 Presentation Manager 
applications for vendors and business, He can 
be reached at CompuServe 76702,557 or at 
Software Architects Inc „ 2163 Jardin Drive t 
Mountain View , Calif. 

PRODUCT INFORMATION 

IBM The Developer Connection 
for OS/2 . .$199/year 
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Additional License .,. ,$75/year 
For DAP , * . .. ,$45/year 

Vendor: IBM Corp. 

The Developer Connection 
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VX'REXX 



If you’re looking for fast and easy application 
development for OS/2, then take a look ai the award¬ 
winning Watcom VX*Rexx visual development 
environment. VX'Rexx lets you build applications to 
exploit the graphical user interface, multi-threading, 
and multi-processing power of OS/2. VX'Rexx 
C lient/Server Edition gives you the added power to 
access DB2 or other database systems, manipulate the 
data, and chart the results at lightning speed. 

“We /ike VX*Rexx* Using it for development feels like 
driving a Porsche: it’s fast , it s compact, everything’s 
in the right place , and it makes us look good, too ." 

Peter Coffee, PC WEEK 

Designed to Meet Your Needs. 

Watcom VX b Rexx combines a project management 
facility, visual designer and an interactive debugger to 
deliver a highly productive visual development 
environment. The Client/Server Edition includes 
additional powerful objects so you can rapidly create rich GUI database 
applications. You can create OS/2 client applications which connect to 
DB2/2 or DB2/6000. Use IBM’s DRDA support on OS/2 to access DB2 for 
MVS, DB2/400 for AS/400, and DB2/VSE and VM (SQL/DS) for VM and 
VSE. Also supported are Watcom SQL and ODBC-enabled databases’. 
“Overall, this edition of VX'REXX for OS/2 is an outstanding visual 
client/server development platform. ” Nicholas Petreley, InfoWorld 



Point. Click. And Presto! 

To create an application you draw user interface objects, customize their 
properties using standard OS/2 notebooks, and define their event code using 
powerful drag-and-drop programming. To add database access just draw a 
query object, visually design a SQL query, press OK and presto— your 
window is automatically populated with objects that are bound to your 
query to display, update and search your data. 

“Drag-and-drop nirvana.” Nicholas Petreley, info World 

Give Your Data a Whole New Image. 

Energize your applications by displaying your data in a 
3D chart. The Client/Server Edition gives you more than 
a dozen chart types to choose from, along with over 150 
display options. You also get complete support for run¬ 
time events so you can bring new drama to your data by 
making your chart interactive. 

“VX'Rexx is a must buy , ” Jacques Surveyed 
ComputerWorld 

Standard or Client/Server Edition— 

Which one is for you? 

To start creating powerful OS/2 GUI applications right away, am* 
order your copy of Watcom VX'Rexx Standard Edition for just... . $99 

Or, to start creating rich client/server database applications, mm* 
order Watcom VX'Rexx Client/Server Edition for just... ,.,..$299 


• Over 2 dozen objects, 
including CUA P 91 
containers, notebooks, 
pop up menus and more 

• Integration and control 
of existing applications 
through DDE, keystokes 
or REXX API's 


* Easy to team event- 
driven programming 
model with complete 
on-line documentation 

* Support for professional 
multi-threaded, multi- 
windowed and drag-and- 
drop enabled applications 

* Code reusability through 
section and file sharing 


* Graphically create CUA’91 
Presentation Manager 
objects, quickly 
customize their properties, 
and easily attach REXX 
procedures 

* Package your application 
as an EXE or PM macro for 
royalty-free distribution 
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Concluding the printing theme started with the last two issues, our intrepid cat-owned 
show illustrates how to get the screen to look just like the output on your printer. 

By MARK BENGE and MATT SMITH 


Printing Made Easy? 



Matt Smith 


O kay, now where are we? We have 
shown you how to get the magical 
printer information (adendums in¬ 
cluded), shown you how to get the printer 
fonts and print out something using them, 
and have explained the wild and wacky ter¬ 
minology used to describe fonts. What else is 
there? How about getting the text in your 
window to match the spacing that comes out 
on your printer? 

This process is trival...if you know how. 
Well, if you don't, we are going to show you 
one of the ways of achieving this goal. Please 
note that we were just as much in the dark as 
you may be about this process. And we will 
warn you now, there are areas in which we 
are still in the dark. Nevertheless, let us 
begin our wondrous journey into the font 
and printer abyss. 

The goal is getting a simple application 
that shows some text in the application win¬ 
dow to provide a print preview. Also, the 
text in the window is supposed to match the 
spacing of the output from the printer. This 
is the real goal. 


GETTING THE MEASUREMENT RIGHT 

So where do we begin? First, how do we 
know if we have the right measurement on 
the display vs. the printer. Draw a scale? 
Yeah, right. Got any other ideas? 

Why a scale? The idea is that we show a 
scale in inches on the display and on the 



Figure 1 . Printer Driver window. 


printer. When shown with the text, it will let 
us see if the text does indeed match. So how 
do we make sure the scale is the same be¬ 
tween the two devices? We all know that the 
resolution of our printers is higher than that 
of the display. 

Since our presentation units are in twips 
(that is, i / 1440 of an inch), we can easily map 
our point sizes and other measurements. So 
what we do is make our screen presentation 
a permanent presentation space during our 
window creation using GpiCreatePS with 
PU.TWIPS as our presentation unit. When we 
go to the printer, we use PU.TVIPS as our pre¬ 
sentation unit in the GpiCreatePS call. Now 
each of the presentation device drivers must 
figure out how to draw the scale appropri¬ 
ately. You may think this is all we have to do 
to make sure our fonts match, but this is not 
the case, as we will soon show you. 

Our scale is really quite simple. We di¬ 
vide it up into increments of 1 /i6 of an inch 
and make it look as close to a normal ruler or 
measuring tape scale as possible. Below this, 
just for effect and interest, we create a gray 
scale going from 100% black to 0% black in 
increments of 10%. Beside this, we show a 
color scale showing the major RGB colors. 

WHAT ABOUT THE TEXT? 

Okay, okay, onto the text. This is where 
things really start to get both interesting and 
messy. This problem almost made us want 
to go take power naps with the cats. But we 
digress. 

First, we create a simple toolbar that 
shows the font face name and size. We use 
the code we developed from the previous 
column on selecting the font here. Once we 
have created our simple toolbar that contains 
the font and font size drop-down lists, we 
get our default font to use. This will be the 
first font within the font drop-down, so it 
will vary from printer to printer. 

Taking the face name and size, we then 
create the fonts we will use to display the 
text. Here we have arbitrarily decided that 
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we will be using three different types of font 
display: normal, bold, and italic. The text 
will be displayed so portions of the text will 
have the different attributes. The font selec¬ 
tion routine has been designed with this in 
mind as have the storage structures. Nothing 
magical about this design exists; you can do 
it in a different fashion to suit your require¬ 
ments. Also, after having gotten the first pro¬ 
totypes working, we decided to cache the 
font selections to achieve faster drawing of 
the text. You could have the drawing routine 
issue a GpiCreateLogFont each time a different 
font is needed, but the overhead for this is 
quite high, especially if you are reusing 
fonts. GPI is quite generous in that you can 
create 254 different fonts for use (this can be 
a mixture of font faces, styles, and sizes). 

DONTALWAYS BELIEVE 
WHAT YOU READ 

This section could also be titled "If you don't 
succeed, grab those books and manuals and 
try something else." When selecting the font, 
we first select it through the printer device 
context. This process lets us query the width 
table for the font. We do this because it is 
much faster to make one GPI call than many. 
The OS/2 documents suggest you use 
GpiQu€rjCharString to get the display points. 
This is a valid way of doing it, but you will 
also notice that the GpiCharString requires a 
vector of increments, not display points. 

So, if you think about it, the suggested 
method within the OS/2 documents, while 
not wrong, tends to be a bit slow. Caching 
the width table lets you simply look up the 
character width for each character in your 
string and use this value as the vector 
width. 

Once we have our width table, we dis¬ 
card the printer font selected and create the 
logical font for the display. Our font cache is 
going to contain all the information needed 
to create the proper vector array when draw¬ 
ing a text string. Also, we are going to create 
all the necessary logical fonts before we actu¬ 
ally use them. This will mean that all the 
work will be done once and that the drawing 
will be as speedy as possible. 

Here we use a trick suggested by 
Graham Winn in his book OS/2 Presentation 
Manager GPI (2d ed.) to create an array for 
the logical font IDs. When a new logical font 
is requested, the array is scanned for an 
opening, and the first available opening is 
used as the logical font ID. This value is then 


cached in the font cache for use by the draw¬ 
ing routines. We do this for the normal, 
italic, and bold font. 


Tales from the Trenches 

Tate One 

In the article "This Isn't the Gutenberg Press" [March/April 1995), we stated that 
the selected default printer should be queried using the Prf APIs. John 
Serences of Describe Inc. pointed out that a newer and better way exists. Using 
the SpXEnumQueue API you can determine the selected default printer by interro¬ 
gating the f sTjpe field within the PRQINF03 structure for the PRQ-LITPEJPPDE¬ 
FAULT flag. After digging through the reference manuals, we found information 
on this flag within the online PM Reference for OS/2 2.1 in the "Notes" section 
for the SplEnurtiflyeue API Also, we were notified that this flag was added to 
OS/2 2.1 and is supported in OS/2 Warp as well. We have upated our source 
code to reflect this newer, better way of determining the default printer when 
the sample app is running on 21 or higher. If we are running on 2.0, we still use 
the older method. 

Tale Two 

John also warned us of another problem that involves a conflict between the Spl 
and Dev APIs. The text of his note follows: 

The PRQINFD3 structure contains the field pDriverData This points to a 
structure that contains the length of the private driver deta and the pri¬ 
vate driver data. This driver data is the "default" job properties. 

You might suppose that the length of this private driver is correct (and a 
constant for that printer), In other words, you might expect to get the 
same length back from a call to BevPoBtDevioeHodes to retrieve the 
length of the job properties: 

long size = DevPostDeviceftodes (hab, NULL „ 
driver^name, driver.model, 
printer .name, D PDN _P0ST J OBPFEQR > ). 

Such is not necessarily the case immediately after installation of a 
printer. The DevPostQeviceNodes may return a number that is smaller or 
larger than that retrieved from splQueryQueue until such time as some¬ 
one opens the printer object, displays the default properties, and then 
Q.K.s or cancels the dialogue. After that, the numbers will agree 

Now DevPostDeviceHodes isn't a very friendly procedure. It doesn't 
appear that it uses the input parameter that indicates the size of the area 
you have reserved for it to output the private driver data, it returns the 
amount of data it determines you should have regardless of what you 
specify. 

As a result, I recommend calling OevPostDeviceModes twice. Call it the 
first time to retrieve the size of the data area required. If this size is 
greater than the area currently reserved for the data, attach a new area, 
fill it with zeros, and move in the private driver data obtained from 
SplQuerequeue (or the last call to DevPostDeviceHode). Use the new area 
to call BevPostDeviceHode a second time to actually display the job prop¬ 
erties dialogue. 

Thank you, John, for supplying us with both pieces of helpful information, and to 
all, please keep those notes and suggestions coming. 
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IF YOU DONTSUCCEED 

When researching the means of map¬ 
ping the drawing of text of the display 
to the printer, we thought it would be 
neat if we provided the simple face 
names of the fonts you may have on 
your printer. By this we mean, if your 
printer has a set of fonts such as: 

Courier 
Courier Bold 
Courier Italic 
Courier Bold Italic 

we would just show Courier within 
the toolbar font drop-down list Then 
behind the covers, we would select the 
named bold and italic fonts. 

Being the astute programmers we 
like to think we are (this is were things 
went higgledy-piggledy, folks), we read 
up on GpiQueryFaceString and thought 
our prayers were answered. Nope! 

The call worked fine with Courier, 
but when we tried it on Helvetica, it 
just didn't want to cooperate. We kept 
getting the error PMERRJONT JQTJ.OADED for 
the bold and italic fonts we asked for. 

Hogwash! we said. The fonts are 
there, and when we enumerate the 
printer for them, they show up (don't 
you just love the cryptic error mes¬ 
sages?). Not that we couldn't under- 


Print Preview 


it' 

stand the error message, it was just 
that no explanation was given as to 
w T hat was causing the problem and 
how we could get around it, Alstpwe 
couldn't afford to wait until our old- 
age security checks came in before the 
technical support on CompuServe 
tried to answer this. 

So what did we do? We went 
back to the books and manuals. 
Graham Winn's book talks about sim¬ 
ply setting a type flag in the FATTR 
structure when selecting the font 
through GpiCreateLogFont. Not being 
proud, we did as he suggested and, lo 
and behold, it worked. We got our 
bold and italic font (Just to be fair, we 
also used Graham's suggestion to use 
the GpiQueryFaceString, which didn't 
work the way he said.) 

BUT DOES ft WORK? 

Having gotten our font cache, now all 
we have to do is draw it. The drawing 
of the text is really quite straightfor¬ 
ward. We select the type of font 
needed (normal, italic, or bold), build 
the vector increment array, and draw 
the text. 

The easiest way to make sure we 
aren't pulling the wool over your eyes 
is to display the same text (same logi¬ 
cal font ID) but without the vector 



Print 


Exit 


Figure Z Print Preview dialogue 


artay. Here we simply adapt the draw¬ 
ing routine to bypass the building of 
f[h & vector array and just draw the text 
you can see in Figure 1, the text on 
the top (this is the nonvector text) does 
not line up with the text below it. 

And the printed result? Try it and 
see. Also, try measuring the scale—it 
matches a real ruler! Now, try doing 
that with the scale on your display. 

If you select a font on the printer 
for which you do not have a corre¬ 
sponding screen font, you will see un- 
predicatable results. Usually, you will 
get back the system font for the se¬ 
lected logical font 

VIEWING THE SOUL OF YOUR OUTPUT 

Implementing the print preview is re¬ 
ally easy once we have all the other 
drawing support in place. The basic 
way of doing it is to create a bitmap 
image of the page to be printed and 
then scale it down to the size of a 
postage stamp (well, not that small, 
but you get the idea). 

What we do here is create a mem¬ 
ory bitmap that corresponds to the ac¬ 
tual size of the page that would be 
printed. The only trick we want to wam 
you about is that all our drawing is in 
twips and the bitmap is sized in pels. 

You may think that this is going to 
throw things out of whack, but it 
won't. You only need the dimension of 
the bitmap image in pels for the BITMAP- 
INFOS structure (this was one of the 
times we really wanted to take a 
power nap with the cats to forget our 
woes until we figured it out). You can 
still draw in the units you have se¬ 
lected for the PS whether they be twips 
or some other system of measure that 
GpiCreatePS offers. OS/2 does all the 
work of converting things from our se¬ 
lected measurement system to the ac¬ 
tual device measurement. 

All we needed was the page size 
in pels. GpiConvert does the work of con¬ 
verting the size of the page in twips to 
pels. We use these values in the BlfHAP- 
INF02 structure for the cx and cy of the 
bitmap. The drawing routines we use 
to display the text and scale within the 
application window and on the printer 
are called this time using the bitmap 
presentation space. 

The dialogue displayed In Figure 
2 takes the full-size (1:1) bitmap image 
and through WinDrawBitmap draws it to 
the appropriate size in the VH.PAINT 
message processing. This is done once 
we let the dialogue paint itself. 
Win Draw Bitmap scales the preview bitmap 
to the appropriate size for us. It really 
is that simple. 
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SETTING UP THAT PAGE 

With all this done, wouldn't it be nice 
to have a page setup dialogue where 
you could select the printing form to 
use along with the page margins, 
header and footer? No problem. Well, 
maybe just a little, or a lot. Figure 3 
shows the Page Setup dialogue in its 
final form. Early editions had a drop¬ 
down list that allowed the selection of 
the form to use. Here you would use 
the value selected for the form within 
the spooler parameters. Nice idea, but 
there are problems. 

The biggest problem was that this 
isn't supported consistently by the 
printer drivers (interesingly, during 
our research, we were told that one 
printer driver that shall remain name¬ 
less wasn't doing it right and, aha, a 
problem was registered against it; so 
be warned, don't try it on the 
PostScript driver). The only method 
we could find that would work was to 
let the user cause the job properties to 
be displayed and then have the form 
selected from the dialogue. 

As for the margins, it was a piece 
of cake. Here we let the margins be en¬ 
tered, and these values were then used 
to provide the necessary clipping rec¬ 
tangle. It was easy. Just multiply the 
margin value by 1,440, and you have 
your margin ready to use. 


REFERENCES 

Credits: Screen captures were done 
through OpenShutter from One Up 
Corp. and touched up through 
PaintBrush in Win-OS/2. 

Special thanks to Matt Rutkowski of 
the IBM OS/2 Print/Spool De¬ 
velopment Group for providing insight 
into the printing. We would also like to 
thank Graham Winn for providing fur¬ 
ther secrets from the dark. 

You can download PRNT3.EXE from 
these electronic sources: 

CompuServe's OS2DF2 forum 
(OS/2 Developer Mag Section). 

File area 11 on the IBM PCC BBS, 
(919) 517-0001, OS/2 Tools section 
on the OS/2 BBS for IBM TALKLink 
customers. 

FTP to the site address promi- 
nare.com and log in as anonymous. 
The source is located in the /pub/ 
prominare/guicomercodecache 
subdirectory. 

Also check out the new GUI Comer 
home page at www.prominare. 
com/prominare/guicomer.html. 


Again, we show a preview image, 
but this time within a group box. We use 
the group box to frame the image and 
determine display points for the image. 

WHAT ABOUT... 

You may have noticed that we haven't 
provided users with the ability to se¬ 
lect the orientation of the printout in 
any of the dialogues. Why? 

Unfortunately, there is no pro¬ 
grammatic method to select portrait or 
landscape. The only thing that can be 
done (sometimes successfully and 
sometimes not, depending on the 
printer driver) is a rotation transform 
on the printed output. 

Why not use this all the time? 
Well, you have problems with fonts, 
specifically device fonts that may not 
be able to be rotated. Also, bitmaps 
sometimes don't handle the rotation 
transform. So we thought better of 
showing it because if it doesn't work 
consistently, you really can't use it day 
to day on different printers. 

FURTHER SOURCES 

If you want a good book that shows 
some really neat font handling, check 
out Graham Winn's OS/2 Presentation 
Manager GP1 (either first or second edi¬ 


tion). Both editions really have some 
interesting gems within them. The new 
OS/2 Warp Technical Reference Library 
Graphics Programming Interface 
Programming Guide has a good discus¬ 
sion on both fonts and printing. The 
Real-World Programming for OS/2 2.11 
(2d ed.) by Blain, Delimon, and 
English has a good discussion on fonts 
and a section on printing. 
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Figure 3. Page Setup dialogue. 


GUI Corner on the Internet 

You can now easily check out the source code offerings from GUI Corner through its 
new Web home pages. One of the home pages, http://www.prominare.com/prominare/ 
guicorner.html. provides an easy way of selecting current and past source code 
examples. 

A second home page, http://www.promnare.com/prominare/guicorner.catsmeow.html 
contains, well, ah, umm, errata, shall we say, for both our source code and column. 
Yeah, we make mistakes and will admit it. too. 

Also, some of you have better ideas than we do or take our ideas and extend them. This 
area is to share the fixes and ideas. We will also include suggestions and other com¬ 
ments from you. 
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Programming insider 

Getting some people to talk to each other can sometimes be an impossible task. Getting 
your programs to talk to each other doesn't have to be. In this issue's Programming 
Insider, David Reich explores the different interprocess communications constructs 
available to you and shows you how to pick the one that is right for you. 

By DAVID £ REICH 


Some are from Mars, 
Some are from Venus 



David Reich 


/ f you've read or at least heard of the 
book upon which the title of this col¬ 
umn is loosely based, you know it is 
about communications. In the context of 
OS/2, communications is an interesting 
topic, to say the least. I'm not talking about 
communications programs here, but applica¬ 
tions communicating with each other. 

You know that OS/2 runs DOS and 
Windows programs as well as OS/2 full¬ 
screen and Presentation Manager-based 
graphical programs. Each has communica¬ 
tions facilities available to them and, as with 
most things in OS/2, there are many ways to 
perform similar tasks. Your job is to figure 
out which ones are appropriate given your 
technical needs, taking into account the 
type(s) of program(s) you wish to talk to* 
Once you have decided on the methods you 
want to use, you need to look at how (or if 
you even need) to coordinate access to 
shared structures or coordinate message 
passing. 


WHAT'S AVAILABLE 

Inasmuch as OS/2 protects applications 
from accidentally stepping on each other, it 
can be a daunting task to use the architected 
methods when you really want them to 
share data. You have Dynamic Data 
Exchange (DDE), both named and anony¬ 
mous shared memory, the clipboard, pipes, 
and queues, along with coordination tools 
such as semaphores and must-complete sec¬ 
tions. Then, of course, there's always the 
homegrown mechanisms you may come up 
with. With so many to choose from, how do 
you know what to use, or even what you can 
use? That's what we're going to do here. 

The first thing you need to do is look at 
your program and its attributes {is it OS/2 
full screen? PM graphical?) and the pro¬ 
grams with which you want to share data. 


For example, do you want to share data 
among only parts of the same application? 
Do you want to be able to share data with 
Windows programs? Only OS/2 graphical 
programs? Any program that may be run¬ 
ning in the system? These decisions form the 
foundation and must be made before you go 
any further. 

Once you look at these attributes, you 
must next look at the structure of your pro¬ 
gram, For example, if all you need is to share 
data among threads of your application, you 
do not need to take any special action be¬ 
cause any thread within a process has access 
to the process's data. That is the simplest 
case. How about the situation where you 
have an application that utilizes multiple 
processes? The example 1 like to use is a pro¬ 
gram for a medical facility, where the task is 
to capture and display heart rate information 
for analysis. First, why would you want to 
implement this as a multi process program 
rather than just have threads to gather data 
and others to log the data and display it? 

The reason is protection. The critical 
part of the overall application operation is 
data gathering and logging* The display is 
secondary. The most important part is not 
losing any data. If this were implemented as 
a single process, a display thread exception 
could take down the entire process and 
cause the loss of data. 

By separating the application into a 
gather/log process and a display process, 
you can reduce the exposure. (Of course, if 
the logging process goes down and takes 
the gathering function with it, it is of no 
matter. If that were a separate process and 
it went down, data would be gathered and 
go nowhere anyway. Hence, we can put 
them in the same process.) You now see 
that data sharing includes single applica¬ 
tions as well as different ones. In this case, 
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H getting data to the display routines is 
no different than sharing data among 
differing applications. 

Let's now go through some of the 
questions that must be asked when de¬ 
signing the communications mecha¬ 
nisms. You already know what type of 
program you are writing, and you al¬ 
ready know what other types of pro¬ 
grams (or even your own) you want to 
communicate with. Each communica¬ 
tions technique has a set of properties 
that suit it for specific tasks. 


CUPBOARD 

The clipboard is essentially a piece of 
shared memory inside the operating 
system. There is only one of these, and 
it holds predefined data formats. It can 
hold text data, metafile data, or an ap¬ 
plication-defined data format. 

Following are some of the proper¬ 
ties of the clipboard: it holds only one 
block of data; when another block is 
written into it, the previous block is 
overwritten; reads and writes are usu¬ 
ally user-initiated; and it (or, more pre- 
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dsely, the data inside it) can be shared 
among Windows, OS/2 graphical, and 
windowed (DOS or OS/2) applica¬ 
tions. Use of the clipboard also re¬ 
quires no special coordination or sem¬ 
aphore protection because the 
clipboard APIs handle that for you, 

DYNAMIC DATA EXCHANGE 

DDE can also be used between 
Windows and OS/2 graphical pro¬ 
grams. Since it is a Presentation 
Manager facility, windowed DOS or 
OS/2, as well as full-screen programs, 
cannot use DDE, DDE is usually user- 
initiated to some degree (such as when 
data is marked for communications) 
but does not have to be. 

Coordination with DDE is accom¬ 
plished with the use of the DDE mes¬ 
sages; and data can be sent through 
the messages, or the messages can 
point to shared memory areas. The 
sending (server) and receiving (client) 
applications, or processes, must know 
about the topic to be "discussed" in 
the DDE conversation as well as the 
data formats, as they are not prede¬ 
fined, While DDE is extremely useful 
for ongoing data exchanges (the "hot- 
link"), it can be used for one-time ex¬ 
changes as well. 

SHARED MEMORY 

Shared memory is exactly that. In gen¬ 
eral a single block of memory cannot 
be accessed by more than one process, 
but OS/2 has a construct called shared 
memory that allows multiple processes 
to access the memory object. This is a 
low-level structure in that it is just an 
accessible block of memory. While DDE 
and the clipboard have coordination 
mechanisms in their messages and 
APIs, respectively, access to shared 
memory must be carefully coordinated 
with semaphores or other constructs, 
such as must-complete sections. 

Shared memory can hold any type 
of data, and like DDE, the writer and 
reader must understand the same data 
formats for it to be useful. This con¬ 
struct cannot be used to share data 
with DOS or Windows programs. 
Shared memory is not usually user-ini¬ 
tiated as such (have you ever seen a 
menu choice in an application that 
says "Put data into Shared Memory"?), 
but user action can indirectly tell an 
application to create or use some 
shared memory. 

There are two flavors of shared 
memory, the named shared memory 
and the anonymous shared memory. 
The difference between the two is how 
and which programs can obtain access 
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to the memory. If named shared mem¬ 
ory is used, all participating applica¬ 
tions must know the name of the 
shared memory. Other constructs can 
be used to communicate the name to 
other programs, but this involves even 
more work on your part. Anonymous 
shared memory does not require the 
applications other than the creator of 
the memory object to know it before 
requesting access to it. 

QUEUES AND PIPES 

Queues and pipes are also low-level 
constructs (they do not have built-in 
coordination or data formats) just like 
shared memory and share many of the 
same properties of shared memory. 
Shared memory potentially can have 
many readers and writers (assuming 
you can juggle the coordination prop¬ 
erly), as can queues and pipes, but the 
latter generally are used for one or 
more writers and one reader. 

Named pipes can be used to share 
data with DOS programs, but not 
without a significant amount of work. 
Queue data cannot be shared with 
DOS or Windows programs running 
under OS/2. 

THE ANALYSIS 

You can see from my descriptions of 
the interprocess communications con¬ 
structs where this analysis is leading. 
The best way to illustrate this is with 
the example outlined at the beginning 
of this column: the medical facility 
program. While it is impractical to go 
through all scenarios here, this one 
will show you how to choose the right 
one (or at least the one you like the 
best) for a particular situation. 

Recall that this will be a two- 
process application. (You can look at 
these as two separate programs, which 
they are!) One process communicates 
with data analysis equipment and 
gathers time-critical data. This process 
has threads for data collection and 
threads that log the data to a file or 
some other database. The second 
process displays the data in some for¬ 
mat on the screen. Let's look at the 
properties and parameters we have to 
work with. 

First, we have data that is proba¬ 
bly not in a standard format. We could 
use text data, but that means code to 
interpret the text into meaningful in¬ 
formation, doing a lot of ASCII conver¬ 
sion to numbers, and so on. So we can 
safely say that even though we haven't 
written the code yet, the data is not 
text or metafile. There is also no con¬ 
cern currently about communicating 


with Windows programs, but it would 
be nice to not preclude this function if 
at all possible. 

Next, do we want the data as an 
ongoing exchange or a one time trans¬ 
fer? By the very nature of the task, it 
must be ongoing. It might be useful to 
allow the user of the application the 
ability to start and stop the display 
from changing, so a menu choice (or a 
button) should be able to stop and 
start the data transfers. Now that you 
have the parameters defined, you can 


map them to the capabilities of the var¬ 
ious IPC constructs, 

I think you'll agree that the clip¬ 
board is not a good choice. You'll 
probably want an ongoing data ex¬ 
change, and the clipboard can't do that 
without extensive programming and a 
significant amount of overhead. You 
could program the application to auto¬ 
matically write a set of data into the 
clipboard every so often and then have 
the reader get it, but then you have co- 
ordination issues to deal with, as 
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you'd be using the clipboard in a way 
that is not intended- The clipboard is 
mainly for user-driven exchanges. 

So the clipboard is out- How 
about DDE? It has free-form data, on¬ 
going communication ability, a way 
for users to initiate and terminate it 
(via buttons or menu choices that you 
provide), and a defined communica¬ 
tion protocol with synchronization. 
Both processes need to know about the 
data format, but that would be the case 
with any 1PC mechanism you use for 


this application- DDE is also possible 
between OS/2 and Windows pro¬ 
grams, so flexibility is there if you 
want to bring a Windows program 
running under W1NOS2 into the pic¬ 
ture later- So why would you want to 
use DDE as opposed to a pipe or 
queue? 

DDE, pipes, and queues provide 
many of these same features, but I 
would choose DDE in this case for two 
reasons. First, DDE provides the com¬ 
munications protocol as well as the 
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With understanding it 
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This is Western-style fishing, as 
illustrated by the great American Bald 
Eagle. Relying on his intelligence and his 
incredible vision, In the wild, vision can 
be the difference between having lunch, 
and being lunch. 

In our high-tech world, superior vision 
can be the difference between "Let's do 
lunchT and "(just had my lunch eaten." 

Of course, vision is far more than just 
seeing. You must apply wisdom, 
judgment, knowledge and experience to 
make sense of what you are looking at. 

At ColoradOS/2, we supply 
knowledge to those software developers 
whose superior vision has led them to 
OS/2. All you add is wisdom, judgment 
and experience. 

Oh, and we supply lunch! 

Plan now to 
attend the Fourth 

International 

ColoradOS/2 

m 
• * * 

To register or for information call: 

(800) 481-3389 US & Canada 

(719) 481-3389 International 
(719) 481-8069 FAX 
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synchronization in that protocol. Call 
me lazy, but if the system provides it 
for me and 1 don't need anything else 
that it does not supply. I'd rather use it 
than start having to deal with sema¬ 
phores, full and empty pipes and 
queues, and so on. The second reason 
is that queue data cannot be shared 
with DOS or Windows programs, and 
although data can be shared with 
named pipes, it seems that it is more 
work than is necessary, especially 
given that DDE handles this already. 

There are plenty of reasons to use 
pipes and queues over DDE, but not in 
this case. One reason might be if you 
have variable-sized data, or if you are 
passing different types of data through 
the same structure to multiple 
processes. You can see how you need 
to analyze the functions that OS/2 of¬ 
fers to make the appropriate decisions 
for your applications, not only to avoid 
confusing your users but also to make 
your application development faster 
and easier. Complicated is not always 
better. 

You can map this analysis to your 
applications that communicate with 
other things you have written as well 
as those that communicate various 
types of data, such as text and 
metafiles. This is just one more consid¬ 
eration in your analysis. 

Choose the communications tool 
that best suits your needs without forc¬ 
ing too much work on you. Take the 
attributes of the various IPC constructs 
and map them to the fundamental 
needs of your applications and you'll 
have data exchange that is efficient 
and robust. Just because some are from 
Mars and some are from Venus does 
not mean they can't talk to each other 
effectively. 

David Reich has been with the IBM OS/2 
development team since 1987, He has worked 
on many parts of the system , supported cus¬ 
tomers and application developers, and trav¬ 
eled the world giving seminars and teaching 
OS/2 . His latest book is Designing High 
Performance OS/2 Warp Applications, pub¬ 
lished by John Wiley & Sons. He can be 
reached on CompuServe at 76711 t 632 or via 
Internet at speddracer@bocaraton.ibm.com. 
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Compilers 

This article discusses a high-level programming language that is easy to learn and may 
be more prevalent than you think. By WILLIAM P. (BILL) BLOCKER, III 



PL/B—A Portable High- 
Level Programming 
Language 


business or organization has many 
needs to consider when choosing a 
programming language for its com¬ 
puter systems. The days of a single-platform, 
single-data-format shop are gone. Businesses 
and their programmers are tied to one key 
word: productivity. The time they spend 
writing and maintaining the programs that 
are the very lifeblood of their businesses 
simply does not allow for complex or wordy 
programming languages. 

High-level languages were developed to 
improve programmer productivity and over¬ 
come potential errors. While CASE tools are 
a blessing to productivity, they can be 
abused and result in programs that create 
unnecessary overhead and perform poorly 
on any operating system, even OS/2. CASE- 
generated code often requires fine-tuning. 

PUB—A LANGUAGE WHOSE TIME HAS COME 

The computer world is only just now really 
focusing on the power of OS/2 (not just as an 
alternative to DOS and Windows, but as the 
next generation in operating system power). 
Programmers now more than ever need the 
power of a language such as PL/B 
(Programming Language for Business), PL/B 
compiler developers (listed at the end of the 
article) have ported, or are porting, their 
products to OS/2—not just as shell products, 
but as new native language compilers for 
OS/2, What makes PL/B even more valuable 
is that it is a mature and fully developed lan¬ 
guage recognized by the U.S. and other gov¬ 
ernments, as well as Fortune 500 users who 
have written hundreds of thousands of appli¬ 
cations—programs that need only to be en¬ 
hanced to take full advantage of OS/2. 

An impressive list of organizations use 
PL/B, but one reason for its obscurity is that 
many of its users restrict PL/B compiler ven¬ 
dors from referencing their companies in ads 


and marketing brochures. (Note: while Pm 
bound by these same restrictions, let me say 
that most readers have been served by PL/B 
applications when buying a computer or 
new car, getting a car repaired, renting a car, 
or undergoing a tax audit—to name a few 
applications,) 

PUB AND OS/2—MADE FOR EACH OTHER 

The histories of PL/B and OS/2 are quite 
similar in that both have roots in multitask¬ 
ing and the potential of exploiting the power 
of multitasking, multiuser, open client/ 
server systems. OS/2 provides the platform 
and PL/B provides a way to tap its power. 
Even non-object-oriented programs written 
for and running on older operating systems 
can be ported to OS/2, compiled, and used 
as they have been. Later, these programs can 
be OS/2-enhanced to their full potential. 
When minor changes are needed, such as for 
new file-naming conventions, multitasking, 
or GUT enhancements, they can be addressed 
by compiler directives. Application pro¬ 
grammers maintain a single copy of source 
code for a variety of computer systems. 
PL/B programmers don't convert code, they 
enhance it for new platforms. Such enhance¬ 
ments are often transparent to the source 
code, which is simply ported to OS/2 and 
compiled. Other enhancements can be added 
as time and money permit. 

BUT WHY PUB? 

Most PL/B compiler developers started as 
porting specialists for businesses faced with 
changing computer platforms but wishing to 
avoid new code generation and retraining of 
their personnel Porting and writing applica¬ 
tions in PL/B for OS/2 immediately offers: 

* True 32-bit, GUI, object-oriented programs 

* Virtually unlimited control of each piece 
of data right down to the byte level (or 
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even binary digit control—a slight 
overkill); one of PL/B's major 
strengths is its string manipulation 

* Simultaneous access to data from 
AS/400, VAX, RISC/6000, Novell, 
and other servers via SQL or ODBC 

* Access to ASCII file data faster than 
DB/2 or other traditional database 
access methods, thanks to a unique 
accessing mechanism known as 
ATMUEX 

* Programs that don't destroy data if 
power is lost; PL/B performs "logi¬ 
cal" instead of "physical" file opens 
that other languages use 

* Programs that can efficiently sup¬ 
port single or multiple users (even 
on the same OS/2 machine) through 
serial ports, with or without special 
device drivers. 

PUB—ITS ORIGINS 

PL/B originated in the 1970s when 
Datapoint Corp. (the inventors of 
ARCNET) introduced a high-level 
business application computer lan¬ 
guage known as DATA BUS. For many 
years, this language was restricted for 
use on Datapoint computers only. 
However, the users of this language, 
even though some were often forced 
into it by their employers, developed a 
loyalty seldom found in any other lan¬ 
guage—a loyalty that surpassed the 
computer for which it was originally 
developed. Hence, a number of soft¬ 
ware firms began developing what 
was to become PL/B for personal com¬ 
puters and many other platforms. 

Based more on the strength of the 
language and loyalty of its users than 
on public exposure, PL/B (then called 
DATA BUS) has been standardized by 
an Accredited Technical Committee of 
the American National Standards 
Institute). In 1994, ANSI Technical 
Committee X3J15 officially renamed 
the DATABUS language to PL/B. 
Their work continues to expand and 
enhance PL/B standards to address 
the needs of the 1990s and beyond. 

WHY ABANDON YOUR 
CURRENT LANGUAGE? 

At this stage of an article, many authors 
would launch into a comparison of 
their favorite programming language(s) 
vs. others such as COBOL, Visual Basic, 
C, C++, or whatever. This one-upman¬ 
ship approach is unnecessary and irrel¬ 
evant with regard to PL/B. 

To be honest, I respect (but by my 
choice would never use) COBOL; it is 
a 50-year-old language, and there are 
literally billions of lines of code that 
work (and in their place, work well). 
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However, the last two ANSI updates 
have had "no changes or enhance¬ 
ments" to the language and its roots lie 
in batch- and single-tasking environ¬ 
ments. Likewise, languages such as C, 
C++, and/or its various clones happen 
to be favorites of mine if (and only if) 1 
wish to interact on a purely system- 
level or alien device interface level or if 
I wish to be a "BITty" purest (nice, but 
not productive). Writing a user appli¬ 
cation in C or C++ simply makes no 
sense as it takes too long, is too suscep¬ 
tible to the "gotcha" principle, and 
tends to (which really good C pro¬ 
grammers would never do) rely too 
much on supplied C libraries. 

The bottom line is finding the 
right tool (that is, language) to match 
the need, I present PL/B (its advan¬ 
tages include object-oriented program¬ 
ming, transportability, file access, 
string manipulation, screen I/O, and 
program maintenance) as a language 
tool for your consideration. 

Object-oriented programming. The 
full range of object-oriented, event-dri¬ 
ven objects can be implemented on 
OS/2, Macintosh, Windows, and X- 
windows. Not only are the traditional 
GUI objects available (buttons, dialogs, 
check boxes, radio buttons, drag-and- 
drop, and so on), but the multimedia 
aspects of sound, images, and movies 
are also supported. The developers of 
PL/B have always worked in true 32- 
bit environments, so the compilers 
take natural advantage of this strength 
of OS/2. 

Programmers writing object-ori¬ 
ented applications can use third-party 
APIs. One vendor offers a WINAP1 
object-oriented application program¬ 
ming interface. PL/B can act as an ob¬ 
ject-oriented programming language 
and still handle the raw ASCII data 
still used in most businesses. PL/B 
developers approach object-oriented 
programming with the awareness that 
sometimes we must revert to data, not 
object, processing. 

Programmers entering the object- 
oriented programming world are often 
confused by the concepts of pixel-based 
presentation. Many developers let pro¬ 
grammers switch between pixel-based 
references or column/row references 
(PL/B performs an internal conversion). 

Transportability. PL/B is most often 
a combination of a compiled and inter¬ 
pretative language and is inherently 
multiuser- and multitasking-oriented 
(if allowed by the operating system). 
In fact, PL/B's earliest roots, even on 
the old Datapoint equipment, were 
multiuser- and multitasking-oriented. 
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PL/B source code need never be 
converted for use on different ma¬ 
chines or operating systems. Rather, it 
can be enhanced to take advantage of 
performance characteristics of what¬ 
ever machine and/or operating system 
is being used. Such enhancements do 
not affect performance on other sys¬ 
tems. 

PL/B is easy to learn even by non¬ 
technical users because of its English- 
like structure and easily documented 
source code. The rule-of-thumb for 
PL/B programmers is to think of what 
you want to do, imagine a name you 
might call the verb, and check the 
manual to see if that is what it is 
called. This is also true for object-ori¬ 
ented programming with verbs such 
as ST JUTE XT, PICTR, MOVIE, BUTTON, CHECKBOX, 
RADI0GRP, and so on. 

Only the compiled code need be 
supplied to users. This will prohibit 
tampering with the purpose of a pro¬ 
gram, as well as protect the propri¬ 
etary work of programmers. 

Even programs designed and 
written in a text-based environment 
can be ported to, compiled in, and run 
in object-oriented environments. Also, 
true objects have the appearance and 
control functions necessary and can be 
included and controlled via compile 
time directives in what was once text- 
based programs to fake full advantage 
of such environments. If PL/B does 
not currently support the desired ob¬ 
ject-oriented function, one vendor has 
introduced a verb known as WIN A PI, 
so even third-party APIs can be inte¬ 
grated into the code. 

File-accessing methods. Most other 
programming languages that employ 
database-searching mechanisms must 
use specially formatted files that con¬ 
tain "Beld attributes" in order to per¬ 
form their searches. In effect, this cor¬ 
rupts the integrity of the data and 
makes the data specific to only one 
language or search method. All four of 
PL/B's accessing methods maintain 
the Integrity and never corrupt the 
characteristics of the ASCII and/or na¬ 
tive file structure of the operating sys¬ 
tem. In this manner, the programmer 
can choose the fastest or most flexible 
access method for a particular section 
within the program. The only excep¬ 
tions to this would be if programmers 
wanted to do something unusual (be¬ 
cause PL/B can write direct HEX, 
OCTAL, or even Binary data) or if they 
were accessing an external database 
through SQL or ODBC interfaces. 

The performance characteristics of 
the most commonly used PL/B types 


of file access methods are most impres¬ 
sive, They also cause very little disk 
read/write head movement. 

PL/B supports a database-like ac¬ 
cessing method known as AIMDEX 
that actually gets faster if given more 
and/or varied information to search a 
file for (keys). Please note the use of 
the phrase "database-like" because it 
operates unlike most database systems 
and does so on any file structure as 
well as RPG-formatted files. 

Within the confines of a single 
program, a single data file can be ac¬ 
cessed by all four accessing methods in 
one or more ways. Also, a single data 
file may be accessed in multiple ways 
using multiple accessing methods. 
Even "old" programming languages 
can still access this type of data, 

A standard query language (SQL) 
interface has been implemented by 
some of the developers to access tradi¬ 
tional databases. Other vendors are ap¬ 
proaching this concept of open sys¬ 
tems via open database connective 
(ODBC) that lets any machine access 
any other machine and/or machines 
acting as servers. 

String manipulation, PL/B has very 
strong string manipulation characteris¬ 


tics (that is, massage a line or field of 
data) that, according to many students 
of PASCAL, exceeds PASCAL'S string- 
manipulation strengths. No one yet 
has challenged PL/B string-manipula¬ 
tion ease of use or strength. A full 
compliment of verbs exist just to let 
programmers logically analyze the 
contents of a string of characters from 
whatever the source (that is, objects, 
disk, keyboard, port, or even from the 
screen itself)- 

Large records can be read in a sin¬ 
gle-disk read, thus obtaining data with 
minimal disk-head movement. In fact, 
most versions support data and record 
lengths limited only by the size of a 
disk. Even doing partial I/O is al¬ 
lowed if the application requires the 
program to "walk through" the data 
on the disk in increments as small as 
one byte at a time. 

The string manipulation instruc¬ 
tions are very phonetic and easily 
learned and let string data be viewed 
logically, not just physically. The con¬ 
cept of a logical string may be new to 
many users, but In simple terms, it 
could be analogous to considering a 
word or even a single character within 
a sentence. The program can search. 


scan, and/or parse this sentence into 
its various components. 

interactive screen I/O . Windowing, 
screen saving, up-down-left-right 
scrolling, line or character insertion, 
graphics, color, and many more con¬ 
trol features are implemented in many 
of the PL/B compilers. If a program 
has these features but the hardware 
does not support them, they are sim¬ 
ply ignored, and the program still 
runs. Three-dimensional images, mov¬ 
ing pictures, and sound are available 
for GUI environments with more mul¬ 
timedia functions under development. 

Extensive control and data-check- 
ing features let programmers verify the 
type, size, and structure of the data en¬ 
tered by users. Most screen and printer 
controls begin with an asterisks (*) and 
are referred to as list controls. 

System/program maintenance. PL/B 
is not a wordy language. Simple 
English statements, as shown earlier, 
will do what requires extensive coding 
in many other languages. 

PL/B object code actually com¬ 
piles to be smaller than the source 
code. Thus, a program can do more 
without having to be splintered into 
many other programs. This has a sig- 
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rufieant impact on any computer by re¬ 
ducing overhead to the operating sys¬ 
tem. It obviously also saves disk space. 
In OS/2, modules can be loaded so 
that multiple tasks can share 
("thread") the same code in memory, 
thus reducing memory thrashing and 
improving performance. 

A large PL/B program can be 
built in modules and each module 
tested independent of the overall pro¬ 
gram. Thus, the development and 
maintenance of an applications system 
is enhanced as well as simplified. 
PL/B has been described as being like 
a Leggo construction block toy; once 
the pieces are built, you can reuse 
them over and over in building other 
programs. 

The error-detection characteristics 
of PL/B allow the development of pro¬ 
grams that, in many cases, literally can 
be self-repairing for damaged data 
files. In fact, only one possible error 
condition in the entire language cannot 
be "TRAPped" for, and that is one 
caused only by a programmer's error 
in writing the program. Furthermore, 
even if a programmer fails to TRAP for 
an error, PL/B always returns to the 
originating program "with the error 
code intact" (rather than having a com¬ 
plete failure of a system of programs), 
so that error can be written to disk or at 
least displayed to an operator. 
Programmers can also TRAP for any 
character (ASCII or non-ASCII) as well 
as the full range of keyboard characters 
(UP, DOWN, HOME, ESC, and so on). 

As would be true of any multi¬ 
tasking programming language, com¬ 
plete background and foreground 
tasking is afforded. Also, the vendors 
supply a number of separate utilities 
(for example, INDEX, AIMDEX, an ex¬ 
tended SORT utility, file REFOR- 
MATing, and so on.) that can also be 
executed either as foreground, back¬ 
ground, shell, or batch programs either 
independently or directly from the 
PL/B program. 

In many versions of PL/B, direct 


communication using industry-stan¬ 
dard protocols is available. PL/B is 
supported on local area networks 
(LANs) and multitasking environ¬ 
ments such as OS/2. However, it 
works just as well in a single-user en¬ 
vironment. No changes need be made 
to the PL/B program. Several program 
generator systems are available to aid 
in the quick production of code in a 
business environment. 

SUMMARY 

PL/B is easily learned yet has the ca¬ 
pability to handle the most complex 
programming needs. PL/B is not so 
wordy nor inflexible as to allow for no 
margin of human frailty and notes 
when you make a mistake. If PL/B 
doesn't have the capability you may 
need for a special application, it can in¬ 
corporate your instructions written in 
assembly or C. You could literally 
make up your own instructions, al¬ 
though experience has proven this to 
be an extremely rare need. 

PL/B, already very rich in its sub¬ 
stance, is still growing. Most will ac¬ 
knowledge that C and C++ are very 
strong languages, but few would con¬ 
sider them high-level programming 
languages. C and C++ are still much 
closer to assembly than to COBOL or 
BASIC. 

PL/B offers the COBOL, BASIC, 
RPG, dBASE, and such programmers a 
logical and powerful avenue into the 
world of object-oriented program¬ 
ming, including full GUI support. 
Even Visual Basic programmers have 
found PL/B to be easier to leam, more 
productive, and (of course) not vendor 
specific. Therefore, PL/B may well be 
the applications programming lan¬ 
guage of the 1990s and beyond. 

Bill Blocker is systems coordinator and chief 
instructor at Computer Know-Le-Edge, which is 
an educational facility, not a reseller of PL/B 
compilers . For additional information on PL/B 
you may contact BUI at (7131 784-1762 or 
bblocker@aol.com. 
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Object-Oriented Programming 


This article is excerpted with permission from Client/Server 
Survival Guide with OS/2 (John Wiley & Sons, 1994). 976pages. 
ISBN 0-471-13118-0. IBM Publication Number SR28-5494. 

By ROBERT ORFALI and DAN HARKEY 


The Server Side 



Robert Orfoli 



Dan Harkey 


/ n "Client/Server Programming with 
CORBA Objects" (September 1994, p. 
46), we gave a brief introduction to 
client/server programming CORBA style. In 
this article, we take a closer look at what 
happens on the server side of a CORBA 
Object Request Broker (ORB). First we go 
over some of the new features in CORBA 2.0. 
Then we look at the magic that object 
adapters provide on the server side of the 
ORB. We conclude with an overview of how 
Distributed SOM (DSOM) implements some 
of these server features. 

THE CORBA 2.0 OBJECT REQUEST BROKER 

Figure 1 shows the client and server sides of 
a CORBA ORB. The light areas are new to 
the CORBA 2.0 specification adopted in 
December 1994. Even though there are many 
boxes, it's not as complicated as it appears. 
The key is to understand that CORBA, like 
SQL, provides both static and dynamic inter¬ 
faces to its services. 

Let's first go over what CORBA does on 
the client side: 

• The client IDL stubs provide the static in¬ 
terfaces to object services. These precom¬ 
piled stubs define how clients invoke cor¬ 
responding services on the servers. The 
services are defined using IDL, and both 


client and server stubs are generated by 
the IDL compiler, 

* The Dynamic Invocation Interface (DU) 
APIs let you discover the method to be in¬ 
voked at run time, CORBA defines stan¬ 
dard APIs for obtaining the service defini¬ 
tions, generating the parameters, issuing 
the remote call, and getting back the results. 

• The Interface Repository APIs allow you 
to obtain and modify the descriptions of all 
the registered component interfaces, the 
methods they support, and the parameters 
they require. CORBA calls these descrip¬ 
tions method signatures. The Interface 
Repository is a run-time database that 
stores, updates, and manages object inter¬ 
face definitions. The APIs let your pro¬ 
grams access and update this information. 

With CORBA 2,0, ORBs provide 
global identifiers, called Repository Ids, 
to uniquely and globally identify a com¬ 
ponent and its interface across multiven¬ 
dor ORBs and repositories. The Repost* 
tory Ids are system-generated unique 
strings that are used to maintain consis¬ 
tency in the naming conventions used 
across repositories—no name collisions 
are allowed. Repository Ids are generated 
via pragmas in the IDL; the pragmas 
specify whether to generate them via 
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Figure 1. The structure of a CORBA 2.0 ORB. 
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DCE UUIDs or via a user-supplied 
unique prefix appended to IDL-scoped 
names. The Repository Id itself is a string 
consisting of a three-level name hierarchy. 

• The ORB Interface consists of a few APIs 
to local services that may be of interest to 
an application. For example, CORE A pro¬ 
vides APIs to convert an object reference 
to a string and vice versa. These calls can 
be useful if you need to store and commu- 
nicate object references. 

The support for both static and dynamic 
client/server invocations, as well as the 
Interface Repository, gives COR BA a leg up 
over competing middleware. Static invoca¬ 
tions are easier to program, faster, and self- 
documenting. Dynamic invocations provide 
maximum flexibility but are difficult to pro¬ 
gram; they are very useful for tools that dis¬ 
cover services at run time, 

The server side cannot tell the difference 
between a static or dynamic invocation since 
they have the same message semantics. In 
both cases, the ORB locates a server object 
adapter, transmits the parameters, and trans¬ 
fers control to the object implementation 
through the server 1DL stub (or skeleton). 
Here's what COKBA elements do on the 
server side of Figure 1: 

• The server IDL stubs, called skeletons, 
provide static interfaces to each service ex¬ 
ported by the server. These stubs, like the 
ones on the client, are created using an 
IDL compiler. 

• The Dynamic Skeleton Interface (DSI), 
introduced in COREA 2.0, provides a run¬ 
time binding mechanism for servers that 
need to handle incoming method calls on 
behalf of components that do not have 
IDL-based compiled skeletons (that is, 
stubs). The Dynamic Skeleton looks at pa¬ 
rameter values in an incoming message to 
figure out who it's for—that is, the target 
object and method. In contrast, normal 
compiled skeletons are defined for a par¬ 
ticular object class and expect a method 
implementation for each IDL-defined 
method. Dynamic skeletons are very use¬ 
ful for implementing generic bridges be¬ 
tween ORBs. They can also be used by in¬ 
terpreters and scripting languages to 
dynamically generate object implementa¬ 
tions. The DSI is the server equivalent of a 
Dll. It can receive either static or dynamic 
client invocations. 

• The object adapter sits on top of the 
ORB's core communication services and 
accepts requests for service on behalf of 
the server's objects. It provides the run¬ 


time environment for managing server ob¬ 
jects. We discuss object adapters at length 
later. 

* The Implementation Repository provides 
run-time directory information about the 
classes a server supports, the objects that 
are instantiated, and their IDs. It also 
serves as a common place to store addi¬ 
tional information associated with the im¬ 
plementation of ORBs. Examples include 
trace information, audit trails, security, 
and other administrative data. 

* The ORB Interface consists of a few APIs 
to local services that are identical to those 
provided on the client side. 

CORBA SERVERS 

What does an object implementation need 
from an ORB on the server side? It needs a 
server infrastructure that registers the appli¬ 
cation's classes, instantiates new objects, 
gives them unique IDs, advertises their exis¬ 
tence, invokes their methods when clients re¬ 
quest it, and manages concurrent requests 
for their services. If we want to get more so¬ 
phisticated, we could add transaction man¬ 
agement, load balancing, and fine-grained 
security to the list. In other words, we need a 
program that takes raw class libraries and 
transforms them into a multiuser server en¬ 
vironment. We're talking about the equiva¬ 
lent of a TP Monitor for objects. So who does 
this type of work? The Object Adapter. 

WHAT'S AN OBJECT ADAPTER? 

The Object Adapter is the primary mecha¬ 
nism for an object implementation to access 
ORB services {Figure 2). It provides a total 
environment for running the server applica¬ 
tion, Following are some of the services pro¬ 
vided by the Object Adapter; 
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Figure 2 . The structure of a typical object adapter. 
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2. Registers server classes with the 
Implementation Repository , You can 
think of the Implementation Re¬ 
pository as a persistent store that is 
managed by the Object Adapter. Ob¬ 
ject Implementation classes are regis¬ 
tered and stored in the Implementa¬ 
tion Repository. 

2. Instantiates new objects at run 
time. The Object Adapter is responsible 
for creating object instances from the 
implementation classes. The number 
of instances created is a function of the 
incoming client traffic loads. The 
Adapter is responsible for balancing 
the supply of objects with the incom¬ 
ing client demands. 

3. Generates and manages object ref¬ 
erences. The Object Adapter assigns ref¬ 
erences (unique IDs) to the new objects 
it creates. It's responsible for mapping 
between the implementation-specific 
and ORB-specific representations of 
object references. 

4. Broadcasts the presence of the ob¬ 
ject servers. The Object Adapter may 
broadcast the services it provides on 


the ORB or it may respond to direc¬ 
tory-type queries from the ORB core. It 
is in charge of letting the outside 
world know of the services it manages. 
Eventually, we expect to see some 
tight levels of integration with global 
directory services such as X.50G. 

5. Handies incoming client calls, The 
Object Adapter interacts with the top 
layer—typically an RPC—of the ORB 
core communication stack, peels off the 
request, and hands it to the interface 
stub. The stub is responsible for inter¬ 
preting the incoming parameters and 
presenting them in a form that's accept¬ 
able to the object's method invocation. 

6. Routes the up-call to the appropri¬ 
ate method. The Object Adapter is im¬ 
plicitly involved in the invocation of 
the methods described in the stubs (or 
the skeleton). For example, the Object 
Adapter may be involved in activating 
the implementation, and it can authen¬ 
ticate the incoming requests. 

An Object Adapter defines how 
an object is activated. This can be done 
through the creation of a new process, 



Figure 3: DSOM: Workstation vs. Workgroup , 



Figure 4. DSOM is a CORBA 11-compliant ORB 


the creation of a new thread within an 
existing process, or the reuse of an ex¬ 
isting thread or process. 

DISTRIBUTED SOM (DSOM) 

The rest of this article looks at how 
DSOM implements these CORBA fea¬ 
tures. DSOM is a CORBA-compliant 
ORB from IBM that allows SOM ob¬ 
jects to talk to other SOM objects 
across address spaces on the same ma¬ 
chine or across networks. SOM insu¬ 
lates clients from the object implemen¬ 
tation; DSOM adds to that object 
location insulation. As we go to press, 
DSOM is the most comprehensive im¬ 
plementation of OMG's CORBA stan¬ 
dard for ORBs, It currently allows 
OS/2 objects to interoperate with ob¬ 
jects on AIX and DOS/Windows. 
Apple is implementing DSOM on the 
Macintosh as part of OpenDoc, and 
DSOM implementations are expected 
within a year on OS/400, MVS, and 
various UNIX platforms. Eventually, 
DSOM will interoperate with every 
ORB via CORBA 2.0 bridges. 

DSOM: WORKSTATION VS . WORKGROUP 

DSOM is simply distributed SOM. It 
uses the standard SOM IDL compiler, 
SOM APIs, language bindings, and dy¬ 
namic object model. Workstation 
DSOM supports client/server object 
interactions among processes on the 
same machine; it uses existing inter¬ 
process communication facilities 
(IPCs). Workgroup DSOM supports 
client/server object exchanges across 
networks of OS/2, AIX, and Windows 
machines. It uses socket-based TCP/IP, 
IPX/SPX, and NetBIOS stacks, and it 
can be customized to other stacks. 
DSOM programs run unchanged in 
both environments (Figure 3); they use 
the same language bindings and stubs. 
DSOM is packaged as a client and 
server DLL addition to SOM. 

THE DSOM ORB 

Like all good ORBs, DSOM makes its 
living by providing interobject 
client/server communications (Figure 
4). This includes creating, destroying, 
identifying, locating, and invoking 
methods on remote objects. It also in¬ 
cludes managing object references. The 
default Basic Object Adapter that ships 
with DSOM—called SOM Object 
Adapter (SOMOA)—supports only the 
CORBA shared server activation pol¬ 
icy. SOMOA's multithreaded imple¬ 
mentation supports multiple objects 
within the same server process. 

DSOM supports both the CORBA 
Interface and Implementation Re- 
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positories. The Interface Repository 
describes the behavior of objects; the 
Implementation Repository deals with 
their location and packaging, DSOM 
provides an open architecture that lets 
you subclass and modify the classes 
that provide the proxy client, server, 
and socket functions* As a result, you 
can tailor the key pieces of the ORB 
implementation to suit your needs. Of 
course, it takes some serious program¬ 
ming to do that. 

DSOM IMPLEMENTATION DETAILS 

The DSOM architecture is very much 
that of a traditional CORBA ORB with a 
shared server BOA. This section goes 
into the next level of detail of how the 
DSOM ORB is implemented in the OS/2 
environment. In Figure 5, we walk 
through a scenario that includes starting 
DSOM on both the client and server and 
invoking a method on a car object. We 
then watch its execution on the server 
and what happens at each step; 

I. Set environment variables , The 
DSOM clients and servers must set en¬ 
vironment variables that give the path¬ 
names of the directories (local or re¬ 
mote). These directories contain the 
implementation and interface reposito¬ 


ries and the location of the class DLLs, 

2. Register the class implementations. 
ftegjjnpl is an interactive tool that lets 
you query and update the contents of 
the Implementation Repository. Use it 
to define the server's program name, 
the class implementations it supports, 
and the location of the server machine. 

3, Start the DSOM daemon, 
SOMDServer , and SOMOA Issue start 
somdd on the server to start the SOM dae¬ 
mon, which starts the default server 
program object of class SOMDServer 
and a SOMOA object adapter. The pro¬ 
gram registers the classes it implements 


and the active object IDs in the 
Implementation Repository. It then no- 
tifies SOMOA that it is ready to accept 
requests by invoking the impl_is_ready 
method. Each DSOM server must con¬ 
tain an Object Adapter of class SOMOA 
(Figure 6). The SOMOA object registers 
the socket port with the DSOM location 
daemon, handles communications 
with the ORB, executes the main 
server loop, dispatches the next 
method request to the SOMDServer 
object (Figure 7), and keeps running 
until the SOMDServer program in¬ 
vokes the deactivate_ij!ipl method. 
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Figure 5. A detailed DSOM scenario, 
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4. Start the client Object Manager. 
This is an object of class SOMDObject- 
Mgr that knows how to find objects on 
the network (Figure 8). For example, it 
can find a server that implements a 
particular class of objects or a remote 


object given its ID. It also provides 
Lifecycle services for proxy object cre¬ 
ation and destruction on the client 
workstation. 

5. Invoke the method on the client 
proxy. Remote server objects are repre¬ 


sented in the client by local proxy ob¬ 
jects. Methods invoked on the local 
proxy are transparently redirected to 
the remote object. The proxy object in¬ 
herits the interface of its target object; 
each method call is automatically over¬ 
ridden with a remote dispatch call. 
The dispatching logic is inherited from 
SOMDObject and SOMDClientProxy 
(Figure 9). The proxy object call coop¬ 
erates with the local Object Manager to 
find a server, marshals method argu¬ 
ments, converts object pointers in the 
clients, sends the method to the server, 
and later receives the method results. 

6. Invoke the method on the server. 
SOMOA receives the request, demar¬ 
shals the arguments with the help of 
the IDL stub, authenticates the mes¬ 
sage, calls SOMDServer to convert the 
target object ID to a SOM object 
pointer (SOMDServer loads class DLLs 
and creates/locates objects as needed), 
executes the method by invoking the 
somdDispatchHethod on SOMDServer, 
marshals the method's return values to 
the client, and sends the response back 
to the client. 

It should be apparent by now that 
the entire DSOM ORB is built using 
objects. This type of design creates 
well-defined interfaces between the 
components; the system can be ex¬ 
tended and modified at will. The sys¬ 
tem objects blend with the customer 
objects, and they feed on each other 
through inheritance webs. We're get¬ 
ting our first glimpses at the 
client/server system "objectware com¬ 
ponents" of the future. 

Robert Orfali and Dan Harkey are authors of 
the award winning and best selling books, 
Client/Server Survival Guide with OS/2 (John 
Wiley & Sons, 1994) and Client/Server 
Programming with OS/2 (John Wiley & Sons, 
1993). Bob and Dan have been developing 
client/server applications and tools for the last 
nine years. They currently work on the applica¬ 
tion of distributed object technology. Bob and 
Dan are affiliated with IBM Austin, Texas. They 
work from the San Francisco Bay Area. 
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Figure 6. The SOMOA Object Adapter class (on the server). 



Figure 7. The SOMDServer class (on the server). 



Figure 8. The SOMDObjectMgr class (on the client). 



Figure 9. Proxy objects: “Mixin " of Car interface and SOMDObject dispatcher. 
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Object-Oriented Programming 

The delivery of enhancement software is becoming more complex for vendors since 
business solutions require flexible platforms, short development cycles, and portability. 
Here are the challenges we faced in our search for a cross-platform development tool. 

By MAGGIE SANDERS 



Searching for a 
Cross-Platform 
Development Tool 


I M e were looking for a cross-plat- 
WW mm form, client/server develop- 
m m ment environment in which to 

build today's products and provide a frame¬ 
work for tomorrow's. Our search led us to an 
object-oriented mentor and an OS/2 soft¬ 
ware tool. 

Our company. Check Solutions, devel¬ 
ops software for the check and image indus¬ 
try and assists banks with the integration of 
IBM's Check Processing Control System 
(CPCS), IBM's hnagePlus High Performance 
Transaction System (HPTS), and Check 
Solutions' own line of enhancement soft¬ 
ware, We provide installation services, soft¬ 
ware, tools, and maintenance support ser¬ 
vices for financial institutions. Our 
customers want to shorten the "time to mar¬ 
ket" for their own product offerings by 
leveraging our technology and products. 


WHAT WAS THE PROBLEM WE 
WERE TRYING TO SOLVE? 

As a vendor, we faced the difficulty of pro¬ 
viding a standard solution for building 
business software that solves today's prob¬ 
lems while providing a framework for the 
future. The delivery of enhancement soft¬ 
ware is becoming increasingly more com¬ 
plex since our customers' solutions are in¬ 
creasingly based on multiple computing 
platforms. These distributed, networked en¬ 
vironments, together with time-to-market 
pressure from sales and marketing, present 
a complex challenge to anyone involved in 
software development. 

Our challenge was to provide an image 
correction and payment reconciliation facil¬ 
ity for the lockbox line of business using an 
object-oriented approach. This lockbox ap¬ 
plication would work in association with 
CPCS and HPTS to offer a high-speed, 


image-based remittance solution. And, of 
course, we had to do this within a con¬ 
strained time frame. 

THE IMAGE-BASED REMITTANCE 
SYSTEM PRODUCT 

Out Image-Based Remittance System (IBRS) 
has two major client components. The first is 
the Image-Based Reject Correction (IBRC) fa¬ 
cility, which allows financial institutions to 
correct the OCR scan lines on a payment 
coupon image and the MICR-encoded lines 
on a check image in case of smudges, tears, 
backward or upside-down items, and so 
forth. The second component of IBRS is the 
Document Decision and Disposition (D 3 ) fa¬ 
cility, which is primarily a rule-driven 
workstation application that facilitates the 
reconciliation of payments due (represented 
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Figure 1. Semantic network. 
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in the scan line of the payment 
coupon) with the payment remitted by 
the consumer (the monetary value of 
the check). Using subject matter ex¬ 
perts as well as our own customers to 
assist in defining the end product to 
ensure market success, we began our 
search for a cross-platform develop¬ 
ment environment. 


ESTABLISHING CRITERIA FOR 
DEVELOPMENT ENVIRONMENT 

The development environment had to be: 
1* Object-oriented. This allows for de¬ 
velopment of cross-platform applica¬ 
tions. Object-oriented design would 
allow us to model the application do¬ 
main more effectively. We wanted to 
position ourselves as platform-inde¬ 
pendent and not tied strictly to a sin¬ 
gle check/image processing solution. 

2. Client/server-oriented, Check 
Solutions has many applications 
that run on mainframes. We were 
concerned about the partitioning 
and scalability of the processes. For 
busier environments that need more 
users and higher transaction vol¬ 
ume, we needed the ability to scale 
up, use more powerful hardware, 
and make workload run on more 
than one box. 

3. Portable. This allows us to provide 
the same functionality across differ¬ 
ent platforms with minimal effort. 

4. Able to facilitate the reuse of code 
for future projects. 

EVALUATION AND SELECTION OF 
OBJECT-ORIENTED MENTOR 

Having established the criteria for our 
development environment, we began 
looking for an object-oriented software 
mentoring consultant to help us think 
in an object-oriented manner. We 
needed someone with a solid reputa¬ 
tion in the object-oriented world and 
one that had experience dealing with 
real-world applications. Working from 
a list of object-oriented mentoring 
groups found in a technical periodical, 
we interviewed several companies, in¬ 
cluding Rational Software Corp., 
Berard Software Engineering, Select 
OMT, and Skill Dynamics. We chose 
Berard because it covered the end-to- 
end process and had a significant 
amount of expedience in object-ori¬ 
ented design. Berard had an impres¬ 
sive client list, offered highly skilled 
instructors, was accessible, and was 
competitive in price. It also offered an 
object analysis and diagramming tool, 
called BOCS. Berard provided onsite 
object-oriented training for six Check 
Solutions people in August 1994. 


EVALUATION AND SELECTION OF TOOLS 

Using the aforementioned criteria, we 
evaluated tools from several vendors, 
including IBM's Visual Age, Power¬ 
soft's PowerBuilder, Template's SNAP, 
and the Dynasty tool, all targeted to¬ 
ward full environment. We also evalu¬ 
ated object-oriented class libraries such 
as XVT, Liant, and SQL Objects ++. 

Template's SNAP tool had many 
attributes we liked—a GUI editor, a 
fourth-generation language, support 
for most major database players, a 
strong distributed object model, porta¬ 
bility, the ability to interface with pro¬ 
cedures written in either C or C++, 
and a syntax of class definition that is 
similar to C++. Most important, how¬ 
ever, SNAP had an add-on feature 
called the Workflow Template, which 
gave us all the server functions we oth¬ 
erwise would have had to write: queue 
management, work item routing, 
restart/recovery, data persistence, hot 
backup, and so on. The Workflow 
Template would allow us to graphi¬ 
cally design our work flow indepen¬ 
dent of process partitioning. What the 
SNAP tool did not have at the time, 
however, was an OS/2 version. We ne¬ 
gotiated with Template in September 
1994 to port the SNAP product to 
OS/2 while we began a parallel project 
development effort using the Win¬ 
dows version of SNAP, The Berard 
training we had in August proved in¬ 
valuable during the SNAP training we 
attended in September. We started de¬ 
veloping the Image-Based Remittance 
System at the end of September. 

OBJECT ANALYSIS 

After going through Berard's Object- 
Oriented Method (BOOM) training 
and Template's SNAP training, we 
began the task of converting our re¬ 
quirements to an object-oriented repre¬ 
sentation. To do this, we used Berard's 
BOCS tool, which facilitated the analy¬ 
sis and diagramming of our object 
model. The Berard method, with 
BOCS, makes extensive use of seman¬ 
tic networks. The semantic network 
shown in Figure 1 represents an item 
(a check or coupon) and is a subset of 
our complete object model. 

THE DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 

Initial development for the IBRS prod¬ 
uct was done in the Windows environ¬ 
ment. Template targeted January 1995 
for delivery of the first OS/2 version of 
SNAP. One of the first things we had to 
do was to implement our object model. 
The definition of the classes in SNAP 
was very straightforward. A portion of 
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the SNAP code that implements the se¬ 
mantic network is shown in Figure 2. 

TWO MAJOR HURDLES TO OVERCOME 

While using SNAP in our develop¬ 
ment effort, several things were miss¬ 
ing, from our point of view. Support 
existed for bitmaps but not for image 
manipulation in general. Further, 
SNAP's online help function provided 
only a simple text window. It did not 
contain hypertext or graphic capabili¬ 
ties or a table of contents, and a single 
source document could not be used in 
creating the help. We would have to 
develop these missing pieces. 

NO SNAP SUPPORT OF 
IMAGE MANIPULATION 

The IBRS product had to be able to de¬ 
compress an image file that had been 
compressed in IBM's ABIC format and 
downloaded fiom fBM's HPTS system. 
It then had to be able to display the 
image so we could perform basic 
image manipulation, such as zoom, ro¬ 
tate, and scale to fit. 

We acquired a decompression li¬ 
brary from IBM that would decom¬ 
press images that came down from 
HPTS. We evaluated several image li¬ 
braries that were available commer¬ 
cially and settled on the HALO Imag¬ 
ing Library from Media Cybernetics 
because of its experience in the mar¬ 
ketplace and its full support of both 
OS/2 and Windows. HALO allowed 
us to manipulate the decompressed 
image. To implement the image sup¬ 
port function from within SNAP, we 
wrote 1,500 lines of C code to provide 
the glue for the HALO Imaging Library 
and IBM's decompression library. We 
then created a SNAP class, called 
Image Window, which encapsulated 
the image manipulation functionality 
into a reusable SNAP object that is 
shared between the IBRS programs. 

ONLINE HELP SUPPORT 

One of the requirements of the IBRS 
product was that it support online 
help. Although the SNAP tool did 
offer a rudimentary help feature, we 
wanted hypertext and graphics capa¬ 
bilities, table of contents capabilities, 
and the ability to write the help in a 
single-source document, regardless of 
whether we were in Windows or 
OS/2. After evaluating many online 
help tools, we settled on Virtual Media 
Technology's HDK, a Windows-based 
help tool that overlays Microsoft 
Word. SNAP was not CUA-compliant 
and did not have function key support. 
Therefore, there was no direct support 


for the FI key. To create the interface 
for HDK and make help functions 
available to the IBRS programs, we 
wrote 600 lines of C code. 

To make the help work in SNAP, 
we created a subclass of SNAP's 
"TEXT ENTRY" class and of its 
"MENU" class. We added attributes in 
the subclasses for help file name and 
context ID. In C code, we subclassed 
the SNAP window and translated the 
FI key into a character that SNAP 
could recognize. Since SNAP's default 
window proc ignores the FI key and 
does not pass it up the line, the IBRS 
programs couldn't see it By subclass- 
mg the FI key, we translated it into 
one the SNAP window proc will pass 
on to the IBRS programs. When our 
TEXT ENTRY subclass sees the trans¬ 
lated character, it kicks off the help 
system, using the help file name and 
context tag defined in the subclass. 

PORTING TO THE OS/2 VERSION Of SNAP 

With the exception of the two C pro¬ 
grams for online help support and 
image manipulation support, all other 
SNAP programs simply needed to be 
recompiled using the new OS/2 ver¬ 
sion of SNAP, Template had done a 
good job creating the first OS/2 ver¬ 
sion. There were minor bugs, but for 
the most part, everything worked well. 
By mid-February, after continual inter¬ 
change between Check Solutions and 
Template, reporting bugs, and testing, 
we had a solid beta version of SNAP 
6,5 for OS/2. 

We ported the online help support 
and image support over to OS/2 our¬ 
selves. Three weeks after we received 
the OS/2 version of SNAP, we were 
back to the same level of function we 
had had in Windows. The remaining 
development was done using the OS/2 
version of SNAP. 

DEVELOPING THE SERVER COMPONENT 

We used SNAP's Workflow Template 
to develop our server component, 
which receives files from the host 
(CPCS) system, then breaks them up 
into segments of work for distribution 
to the client. Clients send work back to 
the server, which sends it back to the 
host. All routing is controlled by the 
Workflow Template. It took only a 
week to get the Workflow Template 
operational. 

SUMMARY 

The I mage-Based Remittance System 
was our first excursion into the object- 
oriented world. It was, for us, a transi¬ 
tional object-oriented project. That is, 


during project development, we used 
as much object-oriented design as we 
could considering the constraints we 
were under. Our next project will be 
object-oriented from inception to com¬ 
pletion. Our relationship with Berard 
Software Engineering is ongoing, with 
plans for more training. 

Despite the constraints we were 
under—porting the product to the new 
version of SNAP in mid-development, 
a learning curve for object-oriented de¬ 
sign and the SNAP tool, and the en¬ 
hancements we had to make to the 
basic tool to allow for image and Win 
help support—we brought a major 
product to market in eight months. We 
went from idea conception to comple¬ 
tion with only three full-time people. 
We believe our initial goals of tool 
usage, the design and building of an 
evolving prototype with little throw¬ 
away, reuse potential, and providing a 


framework for tomorrow's products 
were achieved, 

Maggie Sanders is the Technical Publications 
Manager at Check Solutions Ca You can reach 
Check Solutions at 763362173@CompuSen/e com. 
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classes:ITEB: 

[inherits: WFT WORK ITER] 



attributes: 

Schema; 

public own member of SOIEHA 

[default: unknown]. 

ItemType: 

public sgl (check,coupon) 

[default: unknown]. 

ItemSeq uen c eN umber; 

str 

[default: unknown]. 

ItemPocket: 

str 

[default: unknown]. 

ItemFByFUe: 

str 

[default: unknown]. 

XtemBBYFile: 

Str 

[default: unknown]. 

IteraDocument; 

anymember 

[default; unknown], 

ItemDisposition: 

member of D3DI5P0SITIQM 

[default: unknown], 

ItemStatus: 

public sgl(inserted,moved,deleted) 

[default: unknown]. 

ItemUflyf ileName: 

str 

[default: unknown]. 

IteaPreySeq: 

l 

classes:CHECK; 

str 

[default: unknown]. 

attributes: 

ListftfCheckFields: 

l 

classes :CHEGUTR0: 

members of CHECK.FIELD 

[default: unknown]. 

attributes: 

CheckFieU: 

anymember 

[default; unknown]. 

FieldNumber: 

int 

[default: unknown]. 

Location: 

member of DIDH04 

[default: unknown]. 

Validity; 

% 

classes ACCOUNT; 

attributes: 

truth 

[default: unknown]. 

Account: 

str 

[default: unknown]. 


Figure 2 Sample code . 
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Object-Oriented Programming 


Object-oriented programming will cause wrenching change to both the technology and 
business of software. One change may be the advent of a cottage industry, where 
domain specialists offer their skills in the form of reusable software components. 

By RICK RUNYAN 


Parts: The Newest 
Cottage Industry 


bject-oriented technology is giving 
every indication that it will deliver 
on the promise of reuse. If so, this 
will be looked back on as the most significant 
advance in software programming technol¬ 
ogy since the advent of the compiler some 35 
years ago. But just as significant as the techno¬ 
logical advance will be the dramatic economic 
restructuring of the software industry. Real 
reuse will precipitate a "parts economy" for 
software. Parts will provide a "make or buy" 
alternative for developers and their manage¬ 
ment, and as "make" gives way to "buy," the 
age of software as a craft will end. 

Parts and reuse technology give the soft¬ 
ware industry the opportunity to apply the 
discipline of engineering science to the de¬ 
sign and construction of software applica¬ 
tions. Competitive pressures have been de¬ 
manding these advances for years. Only now 
are we seeing the confluence of hardware 
and software technologies that finally hold 
the promise of unleashing a response to 
those pressures in the form of object-oriented 
systems. 

Yet to be generally and unequivocally 
proven in widespread application and at In¬ 
dustrial-strength scale, many enterprise pro¬ 
totype projects are going on, and a generous 
sprinkling of successful scaled-up, full-pro¬ 
duction applications are pointing the way. 
The quantitative benefits from reusing parts 
are in the process of being proven. 

HOW OBJECT-ORIENTED 
PROGRAMMING ENABLES REUSE 

The three essential ingredients to the wide¬ 
spread realization of reuse are development 
technologies that truly support reuse, li¬ 
braries of reusable things with ways to clas¬ 
sify and find them, and the spread of skills 
needed to exploit the potential of these sys¬ 
tems and parts. 


Some will mourn the passing of the era 
of "software by craft." In a lot of ways, it was 
fun, especially for those of us who at some 
time or other donned the mantle of the pro¬ 
gramming priesthood—perhaps less so for 
those we were intended to serve. In the end, 
the true measure of reuse success will be the 
tendency for programmers to choose buy 
over make—or, put bluntly, the final defeat 
of not-invented-here (NIH) attitudes. Ap¬ 
plications will be built from preexisting 
parts. 

But all is not lost for those who would 
craft. After all, who will build the parts? 
That will remain highly creative, and if not 
precisely a craft, it will certainly be a more 
disciplined endeavor. This crafting will be 
done by two general categories of develop¬ 
ers: those who make a business of providing 
parts for others to use and those who are 
building applications and do not find the 
prefabricated parts they need to complete 
their applications. This latter group will be 
programming by exception. The former 
group will be programming by plan. This re¬ 
vised structuring of the creation and build¬ 
ing of software will also see the fruits of 
these efforts be far more open, at least at the 
black-box interface level, and much more ac¬ 
cessible since the industry economics will 
shift to motivate reuse. 

HOW OBJECT-ORIENTED PROGRAMMING 
ENABLES VISUAL PROGRAMMING 

Once introduced, graphical user interfaces 
(GUIs) and drag-and-drop techniques 
quickly flourished as a preferable method for 
manipulating both application navigation 
and data. The attractiveness of these visual 
paradigms is rooted in the intuitiveness of 
object manipulation and the same hand/eye 
coordination that has helped us navigate our 
world since childhood. 
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Early GUIs were not implemented 
in object-oriented languages, however, 
but rather in procedural languages. 
Witness Microsoft's Windows right up 
through Version 3.1 and Macintosh's 
equally appealing GUI. These systems, 
and the early applications that emu¬ 
lated them, were written procedurally. 
That meant that the shift from the ap¬ 
parent object orientation of the GUI to 
the procedural programming para¬ 
digm of the implementing language 
was done step by step and element by 
element by GUI programmers. The 
task was daunting in that it required 
the thorough understanding of both 
paradigms and a clear understanding 
of the bridging that was taking place. 

Since it is fairly easy to see that icon 
manipulation and GUI operation in gen¬ 
eral are easily mapped to object manipu¬ 
lation, object-oriented systems later 
proved more appealing to the imple¬ 
mentation of such systems. The appeal 
was that they relieved programmers of 
the paradigm shift responsibility that 
was driving them schizophrenic. 
Written in an object-oriented language, 
or even a less pure object-based lan¬ 


guage, the responsibility for the para¬ 
digm shift was pushed down into the 
application development system and not 
left totally to the programmers. 

The object paradigm, which so 
readily facilitates the visual part of an 
application, can also be applied "behind 
the glass." This is the simplified distinc¬ 
tion between true objected-oriented sys¬ 
tems and so-called object-based systems. 

THE APPEAL OF PARTS TO BOTH 
PROGRAMMING PARADIGMS 

The appeal of reusable parts in both the 
object-oriented and the visual pro¬ 
gramming paradigms tends to grow on 
you. It starts with the seed of an idea 
and blossoms into full-grown compre¬ 
hension and proactive cultivation. 

With objects understood at the vi¬ 
sual level, the appeal of objects to non¬ 
visual application components follows. 
Some more advanced systems offer 
that abstraction. True object-oriented 
systems support the conceptualization 
of an application from the glass right 
on down through the business logic, 
the middleware, and into the operat¬ 
ing system itself—hence the appeal 


Definitions 

Objects. Objects are composed of encapsulated data and the functional code (or methods) 
that operate on the data and communicate with other objects. 

Parts . Parts are the same as objects but also carry the connotation that they are used in a 
visual builder. Parts are application components with a fixed internal structure and provide 
services through defined interactions at the part interface generally using an event mecha¬ 
nism. There are "atomic parts" and "compound (or composite) parts." The latter are made up 
of the former much as compounds in chemistry are made up of atoms. All atomic parts tend to 
be small, but their atomic "weights'* vary somewhat. How weighty they are depends on how 
much data they encapsulate and how robust the functions are that operate on the data and 
communicate outside the object. 

Compound parts. Compound parts (also known as composite parts), like chemical com¬ 
pounds, can weigh anything, ranging from very small and competing in smallness with some 
of the atomic parts, to very large. H20 is an example at one end of the spectrum and DNA at 
the other. Similarly, there are small compound parts and huge ones. 

Class libraries. Collections of atomic parts and small compound parts can be considered 
class libraries. Classes provide services in a specific domain. Large collections of classes and 
large compound parts that are designed to work together are considered frameworks Class 
libraries tend to be organized to contain related functions and data, frameworks tend to be 
class libraries with the added value of being organized with some system level structure, 
often industry specific. 

Componentry. While the precise definitions of these terms are still evolving, the purpose 
here is to note that all can be considered "componentry " Componentry is application function 
in some state of incompleteness. Components are expected to be put together with other 
components or customized by an application developer to complete an application for delivery 
to a specific user. 


and advent of object-oriented operat¬ 
ing system shells and operating system 
functions. OS/2 and Taligent offer 
prime examples of this trend. 

Comprehension of reuse potential 
begins to grow with understanding of 
objects both on and behind the glass. 
The appeal of the object-oriented para¬ 
digm shifts from an understanding of 
its fundamentals and technicalities to 
an appreciation of its consequences. 
Reuse is the most obvious. First, there 
is the notion of reusing objects the pro¬ 
grammer developed. We understand 
best what we have written ourselves. 
Then there is the recognition that 
much of the programming in an object- 
oriented, or even object-based, system 
is the reuse of system-provided parts. 
Consequently, there is a great appreci¬ 
ation for application development sys¬ 
tems such as Visual Age that are deliv¬ 
ered with robust libraries of parts. 

Finally, confidence begins to de¬ 
feat the historical distrust for code writ¬ 
ten elsewhere, and the prospect of 
safely reusing commercially available 
parts becomes not only interesting but 
also preferred. The value of architected 
parts interfaces, such as those offered 
with OpenDoc, becomes high. Con¬ 
fidence finally replaces NLH. The scale 
swings in favor of buy and away from 
make. Trust fosters reuse, and in the 
end, software engineers, like their 
hardware engineer colleagues, finally 
stand on the shoulders of their prede¬ 
cessors—instead of their toes. 

HOW THE PARTS BIZ GOT ITS START 
WITH VB BUT IS UNLEASHED WITH OOP 

Microsoft's Visual Basic should proba¬ 
bly be credited with having the great¬ 
est influence on popularizing the no¬ 
tion of the component reuse paradigm 
for building graphical user interfaces. 
Smalltalk-based products like IMB's 
VisualAge, ParcPlace's Visual Works, 
and Digitalk's PARTS are more appro¬ 
priately given credit for extending that 
paradigm to a more generalized and 
well-defined component architecture 
at both the visual and nonvisual levels. 

Object orientation facilitates both 
a solid public interface for components 
and a visual manipulation program¬ 
ming approach. It is this combination 
that unleashes the power of today's 
object-oriented development tools. In 
the case of VisualAge and PARTS, vi¬ 
sual programming has been taken to a 
new level with function icons being 
connected with message arrows on the 
screen. But a visual programming ap¬ 
proach to part reuse would not have 
the acceptance it currently does if 
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more fundamental part reuse tools had 
not blazed the trail Often things pro¬ 
gress in steps, and this is a perfect ex¬ 
ample of a less robust approach blaz¬ 
ing the trail for a more comprehensive 
approach later on. 

The value of these trail blazers was 
that they offered a first step in "com- 
ponentizing" for the part of the prob¬ 
lem that was easiest to grasp: the vi¬ 
sual part. This gave object-oriented 
and non-object-oriented programmers 
some practical experience for compre¬ 
hending the more difficult abstractions 
supported in fuller object-oriented sys¬ 
tems. This allowed a step-wise path 
through the infamous object-oriented 
paradigm shift 

One of the drawbacks of "OO only 
on the glass'" development paradigms is 
that, as mentioned earlier, somewhere 
the paradigm shift from object-oriented 
to procedural has to take place. 
Procedural is, after all, only an abstrac¬ 
tion of the underlying sequential in¬ 
struction processing of the von 
Neumann machine, which finally exe¬ 
cutes the application. Application devel¬ 
opment paradigms that are only object- 
oriented on the glass leave the 
responsibility for that paradigm bridg¬ 
ing to the application programmers. 
More fully object-oriented approaches 
drive that bridge deeper into the sys¬ 
tem, with the operating system ulti¬ 
mately handling the shift—-if, like OS/2, 
it is robust enough to handle it. Short of 
operating system implementations of 
the paradigm shift are the application 
execution environments that handle it, 
such as the Smalltalks where the shift is 
handled by the virtual machines. 

Good ideas tend to percolate 
down through system layers, and the 
fact that object-oriented programming 
is already being implemented in the 
OS layers is another solid testament to 
its acceptance. The question of object- 
oriented microcode and/or hardware 
remains for future contemplation, 

HOW THE SIZE OF PARTS SUGGESTS 
“COTTAGE INDUSTRY" VIABILITY 

An interesting attribute of parts, espe¬ 
cially in contrast with procedural code, 
is their tendency to remain small and 
specialized. In fact, some of the most 
interesting parts are the small ones be¬ 
cause they embody only the author's 
domain skill. 

It follows then that if some of the 
most useful and interesting parts are 
indeed fine-grained parts, this technol¬ 
ogy advance has the additional poten¬ 
tial of reawakening and exploiting a 
vast reserve of domain-specific pro¬ 


gramming expertise in a highly pro¬ 
ductive and reusable fashion. If useful 
parts can indeed be small, one person 
can conceive of, design, program, test, 
package, and profitably market useful 
functions. If the cost of entry into the 
business of turning one's domain ex¬ 
pertise into useful parts is not too 
great, we can expect that many will do 
so on the individual and small-com¬ 
pany level Hence, the newest cottage 
industry could well be parts. 

While many interesting parts are 


small, that does not mean that large 
interesting parts don't exist. A new 
vocabulary is emerging, but without 
becoming a glossary, the sidebar on 
page 36 puts a few definition stakes in 
the ground, at least for purposes of 
this article* 

While object orientation does not 
guarantee good coding, one axiom 
seems to be emerging: objects with 
long methods (their functional code) 
are not examples of good coding. 
Here's the crux of how objects will re- 
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main small and therefore remain 
within reach of the cottage industry. In 
contrast with procedural code, object- 
oriented programs are enhanced by 
adding objects or methods, not by ex¬ 
tending or increasing the complexity 
of existing ones. 

HOW A SIMILAR PHENOMENA OCCURRED 
WITH THE ADVENT OF THE PC 

In the early 1980s, on the heels of the 
popularization of the PC, some very 
popular, very small, shrink-wrapped 
programs appeared on the market 
quickly. These programs were the 
fruits of some enterprising small com¬ 
panies and individuals who could com 
ceive, develop, test, package, and mar¬ 
ket interesting software. Machine si^es 
were not large. The original IBM 
1" had a 16K motherboard that quickly 
gave way to a huge 64K motherboard! 
The PC was new, and there was both 
novelty and utility in some very small 
programs. A cottage industry of soft¬ 
ware providers was growing. 

This new cottage industry didn't 
last long, however, because an inter¬ 
esting program did not stay interesting 
if it remained small. The function, fea¬ 
ture, and performance pressures of the 
software business soon forced the size 
of simple applications into the domain 
of application systems that had to be 
developed and managed by teams of 
people, not individuals. The cottages 
either grew into skyscrapers or they 
died away. 

IBM's own Employee Developed 
Software Program was an example of 
this earlier software cottage industry. 
Many IBM employees, myself in¬ 
cluded, got PCs of their own, and, un¬ 
like me, many of them produced some 
interesting code. With this reservoir 
tapped for software production, the 
Employee Developed Software Pro¬ 
gram became an alternative for the 
hardest part of any small business: 
marketing and merchandising. How¬ 
ever, for the same reasons that the 
early PC cottage software industry 
faded away, so did the IBM Employee 
Developed Software Program. 

HOW THIS TIME THE CAUSAL FACTORS 
BEHIND THE DIE-OFF DO NQTAPPl Y 

It appears to me that if you look at the 
reasons for the fading of the PCs ear¬ 
lier cottage industry side by side with 
the notion asserted earlier that inter¬ 
esting parts can include small ones, it 


follows that the parts cottage industry 
will not die off like the earlier PC one 
did. The function/feature pressure 
precipitates more parts, not larger ap¬ 
plication systems. Further, object-ori¬ 
ented programming by its nature will 
constrain the size of parts, making their 
creation within the reach of the cottage. 
Reflecting this trend is the possible 
resurgence of the IBM Employee De¬ 
veloped Software Program, 

HOW ALL THIS SUMS UP 

The bottom line is that the software in¬ 
dustry will undergo wrenching eco¬ 
nomic and cultural changes as well as 
t^dhnical changes in the coming months 
and years as a consequence of the shift 
tp a parts economy. Facilitated and en¬ 
abled by object-oriented technology, 
these changes will also apply to devel¬ 
opment technologies that are not 
strictly object-oriented. The market has 
already seen many development ap¬ 
proaches in the 3GL and 4GL domains 
adopt parts strategies. Given these mul¬ 
tidimensional changes in the wind, de¬ 
velopers for platforms such as OS/2 
will do best to anticipate and plan ac¬ 
cordingly. As always, change means 
opportunity. How we deal with that 
opportunity is the challenge, 

Richard it. (Rick) Runyan is a program mam 
ager for IBM's Software Solutions Division at 
Research Triangle Park, N,C. Rick manages the 
IBM Object Connection Program „ a program for 
the encouragement of companies interested in 
going into the business of developing pans for 
IBM's object-oriented application development 
products and architectures such as IBM 
Smalltalk, Visual Age, Visual Age C++, System 
Object Mode! (SQM), Distributed System 
Object Model (DSQM). and Open Doc. He can 
be reached via Internet at 
rick_runyan@vnei ibm.com. 
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Spotlight Lotus Notes 

This article presents the process of developing a Lotus Notes application. It covers 
Notes basics, building blocks, and a general development methodology. 

By STEVE KUPEC and CHARLES CARRINGTON 



Beginning Application 
Development with 
Lotus Notes 


uppose you've been given the proj¬ 
ect of prototyping a Lotus Notes ap¬ 
plication; where do you start? 
Before we discuss how you might approach 
developing an application in Lotus Notes, 
let's describe Notes itself, 

Lotus Notes is a client/server frame¬ 
work that implements the groupware con¬ 
cept via four main components: a document 
database, a communications platform, an ap¬ 
plication development environment, and a 
user interface. 

The document database stores and man¬ 
ages compound object documents. It also 
provides the access methods for multiple 
user access and security. Notes does not de¬ 
pend on the operating system to implement 


access control, security, or encryption. 

The communications platform supports 
both mail routing and database replication. 
The replication process is unique to Notes; 
databases are automatically synchronized as 
documents are modified, added, and 
deleted. The integral communications sup¬ 
ports LAN, WAN, and remote dial-up clients 
for every application. 

The application development environ¬ 
ment lets either a user or developer design 
applications that work with document data¬ 
bases. The development tools are included in 
every full client license. 

There are three types of client licenses 
for Notes; Notes, Notes Desktop, and Notes 
Express, Notes Desktop and Notes Express 




Figure 1. Notes Workspace — OS/2 client desktop. 
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do not include the Notes application 
development tools. Notes Desktop 
provides a run-time license for indi¬ 
viduals who will be using applications 
developed by third parties or corpo¬ 
rate developers. Notes Express pro¬ 
vides a run-time license for individuals 
who will be using a small set of spe¬ 
cific applications included with the 
Notes Express product. 

The user interface is graphical, 
based on a folder concept; each folder 
can contain an assortment of applica¬ 
tions and databases, as shown in 
Figure 1, Users point and click and 
drag and drop according to the rules 
of their particular workstation operat¬ 
ing system. 

Lotus Notes applications are built 
around these compound object docu¬ 
ment databases. A single application 
may reference more than one Notes 
database, but typically a Notes appli¬ 
cation refers to a single database. We 
will use these terms, database and ap¬ 
plication, interchangeably. To para¬ 
phrase Marshall McLuhan, "The data¬ 
base is the application/' 

Notes databases are used to store 
information in the form of documents. 
You will see rows and columns of data 
(a Notes "view") in the typical Notes 
database, but these represent a collec¬ 
tion of documents rather than a collec¬ 
tion of records, as in a DBMS. You will 
see compound object documents that 
can consist of rich text, images, graph¬ 
ics, audio, and video. The database 
also stores the basic building blocks of 
your application in the same physical 
space as the documents themselves. 
This is the first major shift you will 
need to make as you undertake appli¬ 
cation development under Notes (ap¬ 


plications are ways of manipulating 
documents stored in a database). 

WHATfS NOTES GOOD FOR ? 

Notes is a flexible, object store and for¬ 
ward, group-oriented data environ¬ 
ment. It is appropriate for a wide vari¬ 
ety of organizational tasks not 
normally given to databases. In order 
of increasing programming complex¬ 
ity, Notes is well suited for: 

* Discussion databases 

* Reference databases 

• Workgroup or project tracking 

• Forms-based applications 
■ Workflow applications. 

Notes is not a relational database. 
Data is stored in what is, in essence, a 
flat file structure. The internal file struc¬ 
ture does use an index to help organize 
the data. Notes doesn't attempt to du¬ 
plicate what is available in the rela¬ 
tional world. It does provide numerous 
links to external data sources. (Native 
function calls include ©DbLookup and 
©DbColumn. References on other op¬ 
tions are provided at the end of the arti¬ 
cle.) It does not support the concept of 
staged commits or rollback. 

Notes is not a transaction proces¬ 
sor, It does not support record locking 
(infeasible with distributed replica 
database copies). Because Notes data 
in different locations may be out of 
synchronization, it would not be ap¬ 
propriate for a scheduling or account¬ 
ing application. 

HOW TO BUILD A NOTES APPLICATION 
Building blacks. What are the basic 
budding blocks in Lotus Notes? The 
primary building block is a field. 
Fields can contain any type of data 
imaginable. 


Fields are combined to build a 
form (Figure 2), Forms are not docu¬ 
ments; they are simply one way of ac¬ 
cessing the data stored in a document. 
Forms are used to manipulate an indi¬ 
vidual document. The next building 
block is a view, which is illustrated in 
Figure 3. Views are used to work with 
a collection of related documents. Let's 
look at an example. 

Sample application. We will be 
using a "Customer Complaint" appli¬ 
cation as our example. The documents 
in this database are created when a 
customer calls our firm with a com¬ 
plaint. The operator pulls up a blank 
form on his or her screen. The form 
contains fields for customer name, ad¬ 
dress, phone, complaint subject, and so 
forth. We could even have a field that 
contains a bitmap of the fax the cus¬ 
tomer sent us, a copy of the trace, or a 
voice object recording of the actual 
customer complaint call. (Notes appli¬ 
cations can provide 24-hour customer 
service!) 

The fields are organized on the 
screen to reflect the appropriate data 
entry pattern. Notes provides the capa¬ 
bility for data entry validation, default 
values, keywords, and table lookups in 
other databases (for example, for zip 
codes). The fields can be arranged and 
displayed differently for edit (data 
entry) modes and view (read only) 
modes in the same form. The operator 
can search the database for possible 
resolutions to a similar complaint 
using a full text search. He or she can 
also look at the existing data in a vari¬ 
ety of ways. These are the views men¬ 
tioned earlier (for example, Open 
Complaints by Product). If your appli¬ 
cation doesn't have the exact view the 
operator needs, he or she can create a 
private view to see the desired data. 

Basic Tools . The standard Notes 
client user interface provides the tools 
you need to develop an application. 
Anyone familiar with a visual program¬ 
ming environment will be comfortable 
almost immediately in Notes. You can 
build forms, views, icons, and macros 
using the built-in functionality of Notes. 

Templates , As a Notes application 
designer, you have several options for 
creating a Notes application. The easi¬ 
est method would be to use one of the 
existing application templates deliv¬ 
ered with the Notes client software. 
The client software comes with over 
two dozen templates and example 
databases you can use immediately to 
jump-start your development effort. 
Just copy the template and start enter¬ 
ing your data. 
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Another method of application 
delivery is to take a template and cus¬ 
tomize it by adding additional forms, 
views, and macros. Templates provide 
a generic starting point for developing 
an application. In fact, any existing ap¬ 
plication database can be used as a de¬ 
sign starting point. It is easy to cut and 
paste parts of several existing applica¬ 
tions to create a new application. 

A third method would be to start 
with a blank canvas and build your 
application from scratch using the na¬ 
tive functions and tools inherent in 
Notes itself. 

Another option is to buy a third- 
party application for Notes; this is es¬ 
pecially helpful if you need to use 
some of the advanced features of 
Notes (such as controlling work flow) 
but don't yet have the experience to do 
the coding yourself* (Examples include 
news services delivering reports cus¬ 
tomized to your company require¬ 
ments, executive information systems 
providing graph charting and data drill 
down functions on mainframe data, or 
telephone-accessible databases.) 

A fifth method of delivery would 
be to code an application that uses 
Notes' APT You could use C, Visual 
Basic, REXX, Lotus Notes HiTest tools 
for Visual Basic, or Lotus's own 
Visualprogramming (ViP) tool to do 
this. All of these development tools 
provide some level of access to the 
core Notes API. They allow an external 
process or non-Notes client to interact 
directly with a Notes database. 

Choose the method that best suits 
your organization, but we suggest 
using a template as a starting point. 
Following are some advantages of 
using a template: 

* You don't start a project staring at a 
blank screen. 

* It allows you to reuse tested objects. 

* It helps you standardize your orga¬ 
nization's document style. 

* It assists users who expect the appli¬ 
cations to operate in the same basic 
ways. (A user will likely have tens 
or even hundreds of Notes applica¬ 
tions on the Notes desktop, and the 
similarity reduces training and sup¬ 
port costs.) 

Managing Code. The next major 
paradigm shift you'll make deals with 
your application itself. Your code is 
stored in the database along with the 
documents. You can separate the stor¬ 
age of this code by creating a template 
of your application. A template is sim¬ 
ply a copy of all the database struc¬ 
tures and definitions, without any 
data. 


One advantage to this structure is 
that every time the user (client) ac¬ 
cesses the server for data, you have the 
opportunity to update the application 
code. You do not have to physically 
visit the workstation for updates. Such 
updates can be forced or voluntary. In 
fact, the users may not even know ap¬ 
plication updates have occurred. 

In our application development 
efforts, we have at least one template 
for each application, A typical scenario 
has a Notes application stored on a 
server as a "*.N$F" (Notes Structured 
Format) file and a template as a 
"*.NTF" (Notes Template Format) file. 
Either file may also be stored on a local 
hard disk so development activities 
can occur off-line from a production 
server. Refer to Figure 1 to see how 
this would look on the Notes Desktop. 

The NTF file does not have any 
real data associated with it; only test 
data is used with this file. The NSF file 
has the production data and the pro¬ 
duction version of your code. Set up 
an inheritance relationship between 
the template and the database where 
the database gets all of its structure 
from the template. To make a change 
to the application, start by updating 
the template (or a copy of the tem¬ 
plate), After testing your change with 
sample data, tell the database to in¬ 
herit its (new) structure from the tem¬ 
plate, either immediately or at the next 
replication (scheduled or impromptu). 
Replication is an exchange of updates 
between discrete copies of a database, 

OTHER PROGRAMMING DIFFERENCES 

You will need to be aware of several 
other paradigm shifts as you approach 


Notes application development. Notes 
does not have any provision for a 
source code control system or a data 
dictionary; you have to manage your 
templates and databases manually. 
Notes does provide a tool (Design 
Synopsis) that lets you capture the en¬ 
tire design of the database. We use a 
separate database to track changes to 
our production applications and store 
copies of the design synopsis. 

There is no compilation process in 
Notes either. Your code exists as a col¬ 
lection of forms, views, and macros. 
This is both the source code and the 
executable. Notes does have a security 
hierarchy that ensures only certain 
people can make modifications to pro¬ 
duction versions of your application. 
The database manager is the final ar¬ 
biter. This person controls who can de¬ 
velop or modify the application as well 
as who can use it for data entry or re¬ 
trieval. A database designer can mod¬ 
ify the forms, views, and macros but 
cannot change any of the access secu¬ 
rity features. 

At the start of the article, we men¬ 
tioned that Notes is a client/server 
framework. We say this because Notes 
is a cross-platform, multinetwork 
client/server environment. The Notes 
server code runs on IBM's OS/2 and 
AIX, on Novell's UNIX and as a 
Netware Loadable Module (NLM), on 
Sun's Solaris, on Hewlett-Packard's 
HP/UX, SCO UNIX, and on 
Microsoft's NT and Windows 3.x. The 
Notes clients run on IBM's AIX and 
OS/2, Microsoft's Windows, Sun's 
Solaris, SCO UNIX, and Apple's 
System 7.x. Other platforms are being 
added by Lotus on a regular basis. 



Figure 3. What is a View? 
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Several networking protocols are 
available to make the connection be¬ 
tween the client and server. The most 
common are NetBIOS, TCP/IP, 
AppleTalk, Banyan Vines, and IPX/ 
SPX. Notes also supports disconnected 
users via remote dial-in capability 
using standard modems and a default 
proprietary protocol, X.PC 

Notes application development 
can be done on any supported client 
platform, and the resulting database 
can be used immediately on any other 
client or server platform without any 
rewriting or recompilation. 


BENEFITS AND SHORTCOMINGS 

As you can see. Notes can provide you 
with a client/server system that spans 
your enterprise. You don't need to 
worry about coding to a specific plat¬ 
form; Notes supports a heterogeneous 
mix of workstation operating systems. 
Rolling out a client/server application 
with this type of framework becomes 
quite realistic. It addresses the often 
vexing problem of providing and 
maintaining a high-function applica¬ 
tion over a disparate set of users (and 
mix of operating environments). 

Notes has other features that will 
make your delivery of applications 
easier. First, Notes has an elegant 
replication methodology. Your appli¬ 
cations do not need to concern them¬ 
selves with database synchronization 
between servers; Notes does that auto¬ 
matically, both for data and code. You 
can install a wide area network linking 
your servers as well. Your remote 
users can dial in and replicate the data¬ 
bases they need while on the road. 
Notes supports its own internal mail 
system as well as products like cc:Mail 

Notes does have its shortcomings. 
It has macros but no real script lan¬ 
guage, This may change with the next 
release of Notes (Version 4). Lack of 
any recursive or looping ability is a se¬ 
rious omission. 

Notes mail is often disparaged as 
having a less elegant user interface 
than dedicated mail programs. In fact, 
Notes Mail is simply another database 
template that can be customized to suit 
the specific needs of the user and the 
organization. Mail communication 
functions are an integral part of Notes, 
and by default, all the Notes applica¬ 
tions you create will be Mail-enabled, 
Expect further changes with Notes 
Version 4. 


DEVELOPMENT OPTIONS 
AND EXTENSIONS 

In addition to the capabilities inherent 
in Notes itself, there are several other 
options for delivering Notes function¬ 
ality, Lotus and third parties have 
complementary products that signifi¬ 
cantly enhance the range of applica¬ 
tions you can develop, Lotus' Notes 
API Toolkit is a C language subroutine 
library that provides you with access 
to Lotus Notes services. The Toolkit 
contains header/library files, docu¬ 
mentation, and example programs, 

Lotus' VisualProgamming (ViP) is 
a visual development environment 
(Windows only), similar to Visual 
Basic, that allows you to create custom 
graphical user interfaces to the Notes 
environment and provides easy access 
to both legacy and relational database 
systems, Lotus' Forms (Windows only) 
is used for designing, testing, and im- 
plementing form workflow applica¬ 
tions in workgroups. It supplements 
the workflow capability in Notes itself. 

Lotus' Phone Notes is a develop¬ 
ment environment specifically tailored 
for the creation of telephony applica¬ 
tions under Notes. Lotus' Notes HiTest 
is a collection of Windows develop¬ 
ment tools designed to help Visual 
Basic programmers work with Notes. 
Lotus Notes: Document Imaging 
(LN:DI) is a document imaging exten¬ 
sion for Notes, IBM markets a REXX 
API toolkit called InterfloX, which 
gives you a REXX interface to Notes 
services. For more information about 
InterfloX, please see Tony Walsh's arti¬ 
cle on page 53, 

JUST DO IT 

The best way to get started with Notes 
is to just do it. Get yourself a client copy 
and build an application. Look at the 
sample databases for hints. Use the in¬ 
cluded Application Developer's man¬ 
ual when you get stuck. Look at the tu¬ 
torial, Start stretching the Notes limits. 
Then begin exploring methods to link 
Notes to your existing data sources™ 
your user's won't be far behind, 

Steve Kupec, who has a B.S\ from S.U NY. at 
Albany and is a MS. Candidate at Marist 
College, has been involved with Notes for 
nearly two years. His background is application 
development , project leadership , and 
client/server support. He was involved with 
Notes application development and the Notes 
rollout at IBM's Personal Software Products 


division in Austin, Texas. He is the president of 
a Lotus Notes users group in Austin and can be 
reached at kupec@austin< ibm, com or Steve 
Kupec 0 AUSNQTES @ LQNESTAR ® NOTES 
NET. 

Charles Carrington has a B A and an M BA 

from the University of Texas and has been 
active in Notes applications development since 
1993 He operates an independent consulting 
business, concentrating in Lotus Notes activi¬ 
ties, in Austin, Texas. Clients include IBM PSP. 
He is an active member of the Lotus Notes user 
group in Austin He can be reached at ccar - 
ring@tpoint.net 
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Many resources are available to 
help you get started with ap¬ 
plication development in Notes. 
We suggest the following: 

• Lotus's home page at 
http://www.lotus.com. Here 
you will find press releases, 
communiques, and technical 
reports. 

• Lisa Pyle's book, Creating Lotus 
Notes Application , QUE Pub¬ 
lishers, ISBN 1-56529-556-0, 
$29,95, This is a good introduc¬ 
tory text on application design. 

•Tony Walsh's book. Notes in the 
OS/2 Environment , John Wiley 
& Sons, ISBN 0-471-13127-X, 
This is the best book we've seen 
on Notes and OS/2 (see article 
on p. 53). 

•The following newsgroups on 
the Internet: 

- comp,group ware,Jotus- 
notes.misc 

- comp.groupware 

• A Lotus Notes users group in 
your city. We are active in a 
users group in Austin and find 
this a valuable way of getting 
information about how to effec¬ 
tively use Notes. 

•Take a class from a Lotus 
Business Partner on application 
development. 
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Object-Oriented Programming 


This article presents some design tips and strategies for designing applications using 
distributed object technology. It is intended to help developers increase the performance 


and flexibility of their distributed object applications. ByF.R. CAMPAGNONI, PH.D. 


Distributed Objects: 
Application Design Tips 


istributed object technology is a hot 
topic right now for folks interested 
in building network applications— 
and who isn't? Some of these applications 
will be successfully deployed and some will 
not. At least a portion of the failures will re¬ 
sult from ineffective application design. 
Believe it or not, it is possible to build appli¬ 
cations that are brittle and/or perform 
poorly even when using object technology* 
And with distributed object technology, the 
considerations that must go into building ap¬ 
plications that span address space bound¬ 
aries make the design problem a bit trickier. 

This article is intended to give the 
reader spme tips on the effective design of 
applications built using distributed object 
technology. It ts riot intended to be an acade¬ 
mic treatise on the science of leveraging dis¬ 
tributed technology but rather a presentation 
of some design strategies and heuristics that 
can help you avoid common pitfalls, I offer 
them as a resource to developers struggling 
to build efficient, flexible applications using 
distributed object technology, particularly to 
those working with my favorite distributed 
object technology: IBM's SOMobjects 
Toolkit 

WHATtS DISTRIBUTED OBJECT TECHNOLOGY 
AND WHY SHOULD I CARE? 

Distributed object technology is an enabling 
infrastructure and set of system services that 
allow a developer to build an application 
from interconnected objects located in differ¬ 
ent address spaces on the same machine 
and/or different networked machines, 

A central element in the infrastructure is 
something called an Object Request Broker 
(ORB). The ORB is the underlying mecha¬ 
nism by which objects can make requests on 
one another in a uniform fashion without re¬ 
gard to the language in which the target ob¬ 


ject is implemented, the operating system on 
which the object is running, or the location of 
the object on the network. 

A consortium called the Object Man¬ 
agement Group (OMG) is working to stan¬ 
dardize the programming interfaces across 
and to provide interoperability between dif¬ 
ferent ORB implementations. IBM's ORB im¬ 
plementation, which is part of the 
SOMobjects Toolkit for OS/2, AIX, and 
Windows, adheres to the OMG standards 
frequently referred to as COR BA (Common 
Object Request Broker Architecture) or COSS 
(Common Object Services Specification). 
Currently, fully interoperable versions of 
SOM are available for OS/2, AIX, and 
Windows 3.1. Soon, Macintosh System 7 f 
OS/400, and MVS will be added to the list. 

Distributed object systems are intended 
to make leveraging network services as sim¬ 
ple and transparent as possible for the devel¬ 
oper. ORBs provide an object-based abstrac¬ 
tion above the communications layer that 
hides that layer's complexity. The form and 
semantics of a method invocation on an ob¬ 
ject are identical regardless of whether the 
object on which the request is being made is 
in the same location as or a different location 
from the requester. 

While distributed object systems make it 
much easier to build distributed applications, 
this does not mean you can ignore distribu¬ 
tion when designing applications. If enough 
attention is not paid to the organization and 
relationships between and within the distrib¬ 
uted pieces, it is actually pretty easy to build 
distributed object applications that perform 
poorly and are difficult to change. 

SOME GENERAL DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 

Two common focuses for designing dis¬ 
tributed applications are performance and 
partitionability. 
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Performance tends to be important for 
any application, but it is particularly an issue 
with distributed applications because of the 
tremendous overhead involved in communi¬ 
cating outside of a single address space, Asa 
result, calls across address spaces need to be 
carefully considered with regard to their per¬ 
formance consequences. Some of the perfor¬ 
mance issues are discussed ahead. 

Partitioning is the act of breaking an ap¬ 
plication into pieces that execute in different 
address spaces either on the same machine or 
across machines. Applications are partitioned 
for many reasons: to increase robustness and 
fault tolerance, enforce security, and off-load 
compute-intensive operations onto a server or 
leverage services available on other machines 
or platforms. In general, the more partition- 
able an application is, the more flexible it is to 
deploy. This flexibility means the application 
can adapt quickly to changing conditions 
such as the availability of new hardware or 
network resources. 

With distributed object technology, this 
process is made somewhat easier because the 
application is constructed from self-contained 
components or objects. It is a more natural 
process to partition objects or sets of objects 
into address spaces. Partitioning can't be 
done arbitrarily, however, hence the first tip: 

Start with a design. This probably sounds 
trite, but it is critical to ensuring that the Im¬ 
plementation of the application w ill have the 
desired performance and flexibility. Before 
beginning to write the final code for your ap¬ 
plication, use an object-oriented design tool 
or other diagrammatic aid to document the 
application design. It is particularly impor¬ 
tant to dearly document the calling and ar¬ 
gument-passing relationships between ob¬ 
jects and object subsystems. This information 
will provide the basis for an analysis of ap¬ 
plication performance and partitionabiiity. 

This may seem somewhat at odds with 
the notions of prototyping and interactive 
development that are synonymous with ob¬ 
ject-oriented development. However, itera¬ 
tive development and prototyping can (and 
often should) be orthogonal processes. 

The prototype is the experiment—the 
proof of concept. It is where one tests the as¬ 
sertion that the application is practical to 
build at all. During prototyping, it is easy to 
meander down the garden path. One makes 
ad hoc decisions and cuts comers in order to 
proceed quickly. This can lead to overly 
complex and convoluted relationships be¬ 


tween elements in the application. It is im¬ 
portant at some point to back away from the 
prototype and take a critical look at the de¬ 
sign that has emerged and consider whether 
it can be simplified and optimized. 

Iterative development begins with a 
working kernel of an application and adds 
functionality in a planned fashion while con¬ 
tinually maintaining a working version of 
the application. This is the spiral, rather than 
waterfall, model of software development. 
During iterative development, it will no 
doubt be necessary to fine-tune the design, 
but one is unlikely to encounter an issue that 
will require a radical redesign of the applica¬ 
tion if it has been properly prototyped first. 

Think frameworks, not objects. A frame¬ 
work is a set of interrelated objects that, 
working together, perform a function (for ex¬ 
ample, three-dimensional graphics or device 
I/O). In general, it is useful to visualize your 
application as a set of cooperating pieces or 
subsystems. Each subsystem provides an ex¬ 
ternal abstraction for use of that subsystem 
by other parts of the application. The design 
of this abstract interface is important because 
it determines how easy it will be to replace 
the existing subsystem with one that pro¬ 
vides the same functionality but is imple¬ 
mented differently. An application con¬ 
structed from well-designed frameworks can 
be adapted quickly because it is relatively 
easy to pop out an existing implementation 
and substitute a different one (with the same 
programming interface). 

Frameworks also can provide natural 
boundaries for partitioning. Objects within 
these subsystems tend to be tightly interre¬ 
lated or coupled with each other and loosely 
coupled w r ith objects in external components. 
More on this later. 

Understand and attend to boundary condi¬ 
tions ♦ This is an important principal from 
the software testing domain that applies to 
application design. Essentially, it says "ex¬ 
pect to find trouble where you push the 
limits of your software system." If your ap¬ 
plication depends upon robust execution on 
boundary conditions, be prepared to lavish 
additional time on design, implementation, 
and testing and the inevitable problems that 
will arise. 

With distributed object-based applica¬ 
tions, one runs into boundary conditions 
doing such things as passing very large 
amounts of data or extremely complex data 
types in a method call, crossing "seams" be- 
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tween object-oriented and non-object- 
oriented systems, or using interoper¬ 
ability protocols or gateways to cross 
between different distributed object 
systems. 

Boundary conditions are where 
problems are most likely to arise. As a 
general rule, it is better to work well 
within the capabilities of the system by 
doing things in the simplest, most 
straightforward fashion (KISS—keep it 
simple stupid). That doesn't mean you 
shouldn't push a software system to its 
limits when necessary. However, it 
does mean that you must be cognizant 
that in doing so you are more likely to 
encounter problems. And it is impor¬ 
tant to keep your expectations reason¬ 
able. For example, unless the appropri¬ 
ate level of benchmarking is done, it is 
unrealistic to expect as high a level of 
performance from a call to a remote 
object that passes a large amount of 
data as arguments as a call that passes 
a few simple integers. 

DESIGNING FOR PARTITIONABILITY 

Following are some guidelines for 
building applications from compo¬ 
nents that can be distributed (and re¬ 
distributed) across address space and 
machine boundaries. 


Encapsulate platform-specific func¬ 
tionality. Calls to platform-specific 
functionality (for example, window 
system calls) should be isolated into a 
set of objects. There are two advan¬ 
tages to this approach. First, objects 
that do not make platform-specific 
calls can theoretically run on any plat¬ 
form. These platform-independent ob¬ 
jects can be flexibly partitioned (and 
repartitioned if required) across differ¬ 
ent machines. 

Second, isolating platform-specific 
calls into a set of objects that can be re¬ 
placed as a unit makes it easier to port 
an application to a platform other than 
the one on which it was originally 
written. 

Separate the presentation compo¬ 
nents of an application from the se¬ 
mantic components. 

The presentation/semantic sepa¬ 
ration of components is sometimes 
called the model/view or document/ 
view separation. These terms refer to 
the fact that it is convenient to divide 
application functionality between com¬ 
ponents concerned with user interface 
and rendering issues (application pre¬ 
sentation) and those concerned with 
things like data access and calculations 
(application semantics). 


One reason this is important for 
building distributed applications is 
that, unless the developer is using a dis¬ 
tributed window system like X- 
Windows, presentation components 
will need to reside on the same ma¬ 
chine as the display, keyboard, and 
mouse. However, properly designed se¬ 
mantic components can be deployed 
across different machines. The careful 
separation of application functionality 
into presentation and semantic compo¬ 
nents will yield higher levels of parti- 
tionability and adaptability. 

Argument passing considerations for 
partitionability. If an interface is ex¬ 
pected to be called from another ad¬ 
dress space, it must be designed with 
remote access in mind. For example, 
the CORBA specification does not sup¬ 
port passing pointers across address 
spaces. As a result, an interface specifi¬ 
cation that contains a pointer is not 
CORBA-compliant and will not work 
for many CORBA implementations. 

In the next release of SOM, point¬ 
ers to some datatypes can be passed 
across address spaces. In these situa¬ 
tions, the SOM run time does the work 
of copying the data the pointer is ad¬ 
dressing and passing it to the destina¬ 
tion address space so it is available 
during method execution. However, 
that can still be a problem if the 
pointer addresses a huge data struc¬ 
ture or large block of data. This data 
would need to be copied between the 
address spaces, and doing so could 
have undesirable performance impli¬ 
cations (discussed ahead). 

Carefully design interfaces that 
can potentially be called remotely. 
Make the arguments and return values 
to these methods as simple as possible 
and avoid datatypes that cannot be ef¬ 
ficiently passed across address spaces. 

Analyze the “uses" relations between 
components. The uses relations between 
components refers to the calling pat¬ 
terns of method invocations between 
objects. If the application design has 
been properly documented, as previ¬ 
ously suggested, it can be used to ana¬ 
lyze the calling relations between ob¬ 
jects (the call graph). The call graph 
can be very helpful in identifying areas 
where the design can be simplified. 
The strategy here is to avoid complex 
and convoluted calling relationships 
between components in an application. 
These loops in the uses relations create 
interdependencies between compo¬ 
nents that make an application difficult 
to partition and difficult to change. 

Design around affinity groups. An 
affinity group is a set of components 



Figure 1 . Separating presentation from semantic functionality makes an application easier to parti¬ 
tion and change. Properly designed semantic objects can be driven by many different types of pre¬ 
sentation objects. 
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that are closely interrelated. This usu¬ 
ally means that they make frequent 
calls on one another and less frequent 
calls on components in other groups. 
Affinity groups are similar to frame¬ 
works in that they have strong internal 
and weak external coupling. The dif¬ 
ference between affinity groups and 
frameworks is that affinity groups 
tend to be higher-level subsystems that 
can contain multiple framework and 
nonframework components. 

The strategy is to design your ap¬ 
plication around sets of closely interre¬ 
lated components that are strongly 
coupled with each other and weakly 
coupled with other components or 
affinity groups (Figure 2). Designing 
around affinity groups enhances the 
partitionability and adaptability of an 
application because; like frameworks, 
affinity groups can be replaced as a 
unit and tend to provide natural 
boundaries for partitioning. 

DESIGNING FOR PERFORMANCE 

Although the form of the method call a 
programmer writes is the same regard¬ 
less of whether the target object is in 
the same address space; in a different 
address space on the same machine, or 
on a different machine, the code path 
the execution of the call makes is quite 
different. Which code path is executed 
is invisible to the developer, but it 
makes a big difference in terms of how 
long it takes to execute a method on an 
object. 

Using SOMobjects, a call to an ob¬ 
ject in the same address space is han¬ 
dled much the same as a local function 
or procedure call. For calls to an object 
in another address space on the same 
machine, SOM uses local interprocess 
communication (1PC) mechanisms for 
notification and argument passing. 
Local IPC mechanisms are almost al¬ 
ways faster than communicating be¬ 
tween two processes on the same ma¬ 
chine through the network adapter. 
Finally, for calls between objects on 
different machines, SOM relies on 
whatever network transport mecha¬ 
nism it has been configured to use. 

Following are some guidelines for 
optimizing the performance of distrib¬ 
uted object applications. 

Design around performance rings . 
Because the form of the calls are the 
same regardless of where the target 
object is located, it is easy to forget that 
the cost of executing a method on an 
object in another address space from 
the caller can be many thousands of 
times greater than executing a method 
on an object in the same address space. 


When you cross an address space 
boundary, you move from microsec¬ 
ond to millisecond method execution 
speeds. 

This is not a characteristic of dis¬ 
tributed object systems, per se, but of 
ail distribution systems. It is caused by 
the communications overhead neces¬ 
sary to coordinate code execution be¬ 
tween components of an application 
that do not share the same execution 
context. For example, traditional re¬ 
mote procedure (RPC) calls are many 
thousands of times more expensive 
than local procedure calls. 

For the purpose of comparison, 
here are some rough ballpark figures 
of using SOM: 

* Cost of a within-process method call 
is approximately equivalent to a 
procedure or function call. 

* A method call that crosses an ad¬ 
dress space boundary into another 
address space on the same machine 
is 1,000 to 10,000 times more expen¬ 
sive than a method invocation 
within a single address space (func¬ 
tion call). 

* A method call that crosses an ad¬ 
dress space boundary into another 
address space on a different ma¬ 
chine is three to five (or more) times 


more expensive than a method call 
across address spaces on the same 
machine. This of course depends on 
such factors as network load and the 
number of “hops" (routers) between 
source and destination nodes. 

This creates what I call perfor¬ 
mance rings (Figure 3) and suggests a 
strategy for designing distributed ob¬ 
ject applications that are optimized for 
performance. In general, the more fre¬ 
quently two objects need to communi¬ 
cate, the closer to the center of the con¬ 
centric performance rings they should 
be located with respect to one another. 
This means that objects that need to 
make frequent calls on each other 
should be in the same address space. 
Of course, there are always exceptions 
to this rule, but they need to be care¬ 
fully weighed with respect to their 
performance consequences. 

Argument passing considerations for 
performance , Two important dimen¬ 
sions should be considered in argu¬ 
ments passed to method calls on re¬ 
mote objects: the amount of data being 
passed and the complexity of the data 
being passed. Of the two, the most im¬ 
portant consideration for performance 
is the amount of data being passed. 
This is because passing data between 
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address spaces is an expensive opera¬ 
tion. And if a method is being invoked 
on an object on another machine, pass¬ 
ing large amounts of data can require 
multiple network packets, which will 
substantially reduce performance, 

A secondary consideration in ar¬ 
gument passing is the complexity of 
the data types of the arguments. Some 
of the CGRBA-defined datatypes can 
be quite complex {for example, se¬ 
quences of any of sequences of struc¬ 
tures). Marshaling complex arguments 
to send across the network is more 
CPU-intensive than marshaling simple 
arguments such as integers. 


The rule of thumb for argument 
passing for distributed objects is to 
minimize the amount of data passed 
and, whenever possible, to make the 
arguments as simple as possible. 

SUMMARY. 

Hopefully, this article has provided 
some food for thought in the design of 
distributed object applications. This is 
by no means a comprehensive guide to 
designing distributed object applica¬ 
tions, but I hope I have shown that by 
attending to some relatively straight¬ 
forward characteristics of a applica¬ 
tion's design, one can maximize the 


benefits of using distributed object 
technology. 

F.R. Campagnoni, Ph.D. is an object architect 
for the Personal Systems Div. of IBM in Austin t 
Texas: Frank has served as IBM's representa¬ 
tive to the Object Management Group's Object 
Bequest Broker task force and was instrumental 
in focusing IBM's attention on distributed 
object technology, Frank was one of the techni¬ 
cal leads for the team that developed SOM's 
CORBA-compliant distributed object framework 
(distributed SOM). The opinions Frank 
expresses in this article are his own and do not 
necessarily represent those of IBM Corp. His 
Internet address is: frc@austin ibm.com. 
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Object-Oriented Programming 

This article is excerpted with permission from Lotus Notes Release 3 in the OS/2 
Environment, John Wiley & Sons, ISBN 0-471-13127-X. By TONY WALSH 


A Lotus Notes 
REXX API 


/ BM used the Lotus Notes C API 
Toolkit to produce a REXX interface for 
Notes OS/2 Workstations and Servers. 
The product is called InterfloX. 1-2-3 for 
OS/2 and Ami Pro for OS/2 also have built- 
in REXX interfaces. Single REXX scripts may 
be written and executed from either 1-2-3 or 
Ami Pro that contain calls to the Notes REXX 
API and either the 1-2-3 or Ami Pro REXX 
APIs, respectively. These scripts may be exe¬ 
cuted interactively or from 1-2-3 or Ami Pro 
macros. 

This is a two-way interface; that is, 1-2-3 
and Ami Pro can both read from and write to 
Notes using REXX, The NotesSQL driver 
used in the Lotus Suite for Windows gives a 
similar capability by allowing Notes data to 
be accessed from 1-2-3 and Approach as an 
ODBC data source. This interface is only 
one-way. It does not allow 1-2-3 or 
Approach for Windows to write to Notes, 
nor does it provide a high-level program¬ 
ming environment underlying the Suite, as 
REXX does. Lotus Suite Windows users will 
have to wait until LotusScript is available for 
Notes, 1-2-3, and Ami Pro to match the capa¬ 
bilities REXX and these APIs provide! 

OVERVIEW—INTERFLOX 

Interflox provides the following features: 

• Summarizes the 200-plus low-level Notes 
access functions in the Lotus Notes C API 
into 40-plus high-level REXX functions. 
Though the REXX API has only a subset of 
the functionality of the C API, the func¬ 
tions it provides meet the programming 
requirements of many common Notes APT 
applications. 

• Accepts REXX scripts as input when in¬ 
stalled on Notes OS/2 Workstations and 
Servers. InterfloX-defined REXX functions 
in scripts are processed into calls to Notes 
DLLs by the InterfloX application RXL- 


NOTES.DLL, which was created using the 
Notes C APT Toolkit. 

• Builds OS/2 applications that may be dis¬ 
tributed to Notes OS/2 workstations and 
servers. 

* Does not require the C API to be installed 
on the workstations and servers on which 
its applications are executed. Notes must 
be installed on the workstations and 
servers on which REXX API applications 
are to be executed. Only OS/2, Notes, and 
InterfloX are required for Notes API REXX 
scripts to run. 

FUNCTIONALITY 

The REXX APT can be used to: 

* Create, delete, and make copies of Notes 
databases 

* Read, create, and edit database documents 

* Read, create, and edit document fields, in¬ 
cluding rich text fields 

• Search for databases and documents 

• Search Notes views 

■ Send Notes mail 

• Read user and environmental information 

• Perform enhanced error checking and 
data validation. 

The above list is shorter than the equiva¬ 
lent list in the section of this chapter on the C 

API. The REXX API has the same Notes limi¬ 
tations as the C APL Additionally, it cannot: 

• Create forms or views 

■ Work with encrypted data 

* Read unread marks. 

EXECUTION 

A REXX API application may be executed at 

Notes OS/2 workstations; 

* At an OS/2 Command prompt by typing 
the filename of the application. For exam¬ 
ple, typing DOWNLOAD at an OS/2 
Command prompt would execute the 
REXX script DOWNLOAD.CMD. 
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Figure h 1-2-3 for OS/2. 



Figure Z Listing of REXX program that returns summary Lotus Notes (continued on page 55. f 


* From the Workplace Shell, using a 
program icon 

* From a Notes Smartlcon 

* From a Button on a Notes form 

* As background macros, scheduled 
in the Workstation's local Name and 
Address Book. 

ADVANTAGES 

* Easy installation. No compilers need 
to be installed. REXX is OS/2's na¬ 
tive scripting language. The OS/2 
system editor is ideal for creating 
REXX API applications, 

* No compilation required. REXX 
scripts can be executed straight from 
the editor. 

* Rapid application development. 
REXX is a high-level language, and 
applications can be developed, 
tested, and debugged much more 
quickly than in C. 

* Minimal disk space requirements. 
The REXX API only uses 3 MB of 
additional disk space. Scripts are in 
ASCII format, 

* Ideal for prototyping applications. 
Applications usually go through a 
series of design, test, and modifica¬ 
tion cycles before the application is 
ready for production. This process is 
much faster with REXX, as any 
OS/2 PC can be used to modify the 
application, and no compilation is 
required. Once the application de¬ 
sign is final, all, part, or none of it 
may be recoded in C for enhanced 
functionality or performance, 

DISADVANTAGES 

* Less functionality than the C 
Toolkit. Some applications require 
features that are not available in the 
REXX API, 

* Performance. REXX programs do 
not execute as quickly as C pro¬ 
grams. However, the difference in 
performance may be either minimal 
or inconsequential if: 

- The REXX script or C program Is 
primarily a wrapper for calls to 
Notes DLLs, which are doing the 
bulk of the processing 

- The script or C program is sched¬ 
uled to execute at night on the 
Notes Server, where it may make 
little difference if the program 
takes 5 or 25 minutes to run 

- The script or C program per¬ 
forms little or no screen I/O. 
Screen I/O is the area of greatest 
difference in performance be¬ 
tween C and REXX. Thus, a typi¬ 
cal API application that is sched¬ 
uled to run in the middle of the 
night to perform maintenance 
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tasks against a Notes database 
and that does no screen I/O may 
meet all the application's require¬ 
ments written in REXX rather 
than in C, with a considerably re¬ 
duced amount of development 
and maintenance effort. 

* User-modifiable code. One disad¬ 
vantage of interpreted languages 
like REXX is that users running a 
REXX script can modify the script 
code. Compiled code can be modi¬ 
fied only if the users have access to 
the source code and a compiler. This 
is an issue only for REXX scripts 
that are run interactively by users 
on Notes Workstations. Most REXX 
scripts run on the Notes Server and 
can be neither viewed nor modified 
by Notes Workstation users unless 
they can also access the Notes 
Server as a file server. Notes users 
should never be allowed to access 
Notes Servers as file servers since 
this gives them the capability to 
open Server databases as "Local" 
databases, completely circumvent¬ 
ing ACL security. 

1-2-3 FOR OS/2—REXX INTEGRA TfON 

1- 2-3 for OS/2 includes a REXX inter¬ 
face that allows 1-2-3 macro programs 
to execute REXX scripts, set REXX 
variables with values from 1-2-3 cells, 
and set 1-2-3 cells with values from 
REXX variables. As Notes REXX API 
programs can also read and write 
REXX variables, users with 1-2-3 for 
OS/2, Notes for OS/2, and the Notes 
REXX API installed on their PCs can 
run 1-2-3 applications that use REXX 
scripts to pass data between 1-2-3 cells 
and Notes fields. 

SAMPLE APPLICATION 

The 1-2-3 spreadsheet illustrated in 
Figure 1 uses the Notes REXX API to 
summarize Notes data grouped on 
field data stored in a 1-2-3 cell. 

The 1-2-3 macro \S, stored in cells 
A;B1..A:B3, consists of three lines: 

{library-attach rexxlink) 

The first line in the macro loads the 1- 

2- 3- REXX DLL into memory. 

{rexxr sumslsS.cmd 

rx.log", a:c8..a:a:c7..a:c7} 

The second line runs the REXX script 
sumsls2.cmd, passing two 1-2-3 ranges as 
arguments, logging any screen output 
from REXX to the file rx .log. The first of 
the ranges passed as arguments, 
a:c8. .a:c9, contains the string MANAGERIAL, 


IF inRange <> "RINGEI" THEN 00 

CALL Displayl23Error "First Arg to SUHSLS2.CMD not a range.” 

RETURN 

END 

PARSE VAR rangeLQ cells sheets cols rows 
IF sheets > 1 ] cols > 1 THEN DO 
/• quit if too many sheets or cols */ 

CALL Display123Error "rangel must lie in 1 column on 1 sheet." 

RETURN 

END 

IF status <> "RANGE2 11 THEN DO 

CALL Display 123Error "2nd Arg to SUmS2.CMD not a range." 

RETURN 

END 

PARSE VAR range!.0 ceHs2 sheets2 eoLs2 rows2 
IF sheets! > 1 ] cols2 > 1 THEN DO 

/♦ quit if too many sheets or cols •/ 

CALL Display 123Error "range2 must lie in 1 column on 1 sheet. 14 

RETURN 

END 


/***********************************************••*«#***********/ 
/* Get all documents in the database - DATA and NONDATA*******/ 
/***** * ***** ******************* ************ * ****** * ***** * ******* */ 
call It snotes 'Da tabaseSea rch',db_ID / docid.list' 
if resultoO then signal ErrExit 

/**** * * ****** ***** * * **** ******** *«** * * * ****** ***** * ******* * **/ 
/************* Initialize summary variables ************+•/ 
/*********** * * **** ******** ***** * * **** * ****** * * **** * * ***** * * **/ 

TotSalS - 0 
TotSalM - 0 

/********«***************************************************/ 
/*******$^t ftexx variable RlStatus to cell A:A7********/ 

/•••♦The Getl23CeH 1-2-3 Ren function takes the *•*/ 


/*****f ormr ***/ 

/••Getl23Cell( Range, sheet, column, row) where: **/ 

/••Range is the range containing the cell whose «/ 

/••value will set the Rexx variable; *•/ 

/••sheet is the integer displacement value of the +*/ 

/+*sheet relative to Range. That is, if Range is **/ 

/••on sheet A, say, and sheet is 2, then the **/ 

/••desired cell is on sheet 8; **/ 

/••column and row are the relative displacement ••/ 

/••values for row and column respectively. In this ••/ 

/••case, as 1 and 1, they point to the first column **/ 

/••and roy in the range. ••/ 


/* * * ****** ***** * ***** * ***** * * **** * ****** ******* * ******* ******/ 
R l Status = Getl23CeUC status, 1,1,1) 

/* * * ***** ************************ * ********************* * **** * */ 
/* If the DatabaseSearch function returned a valid whole */ 


/* number, read and process documents. The RlStatus */ 
/• field is set by 1-2-3 to liirit the query to either */ 
/* MANAGERIAL or NONMANAGERXAL employees: the */ 
/* query accumulates Salaries for the chosen group */ 
/* of employees who are broken out into "Sales" and */ 
/* "Marketing" according to the value of the Department */ 
/* field stored in the Rex* stem as doc_info.2.4.3 #/ 
/* doc_info.2.6.3 contains employee salary, and */ 
/* doc_info.2.5.3 contains the employee status. •/ 


/** ********** M * ******** *** * * * **** * * * *** * * * *** ***** ***** * * * M/ 


Figure 2 . Listing of REXX program that returns summary Lotus Notes (continued on page 56 
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Figure 2. Listing of REXX program that returns summary Lotus Notes (continued from page 55). 


used as the group field value for the 
summary operation in the REXX 
script. The REXX script summarizes 
the Salary field in the Notes database 
SALES.NSF. Only MANAGERIAL salaries from 
the Sales and Marketing departments 
are summarized. The second range, 
a:c7..a:c7, points at the spreadsheet 
range where the summary data from 
REXX will be returned. 

{library-detach rexxlink} 

The final line unloads the 1-2-3 REXX 
DLL from memory. Figure 2 contains 
the REXX script SUMSLS2.CMD and is liber¬ 
ally commented. 

Further information on Lotus 
OS/2 products is available in Lotus 
Notes Release 3 in the OS/2 Environment. 
This book not only contains working 
examples on the usage of InterfloX to 
integrate Notes and the Lotus OS/2 
Suite but also has detailed information 
on Notes architecture and its integra¬ 
tion into the wider IBM environment, 
including chapters on Notes OS/2 pro¬ 
tocols and Notes integration with DB2. 

Tony Walsh taught math at Brixton College, 
London, England, from 1974 to 1984, was a 
COBOL programmer at Data General, Westboro, 
Mass., from 1984 to 1986, and was a Systems 
Engineer for Information Builders Inc. from 
1986 to 1987. He has been at Lotus, 
Cambridge, Mass., since 1987 and is currently 
a Senior Communications Consultant in the 
Integrator Alliances group. Other titles held at 
Lotus include Senior Software Engineer, Field 
Support Services Consultant, and Product 
Manager for 1-2-3 for OS/2, 1-2-3/M, and 1-2-3 
for VAX/VMS. 


InterfloX can be ordered by calling 
1-800-IBM-CALL, asking for de¬ 
partment S47, and requesting 
product number 5764-053. 
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The staff of OS/2 Developer put together this special section to guide you through the various software 
tools specifically for object-oriented development. The products in this guide are based on surveys sent 
to vendors; they are provided as a service to you and are free to vendors. These listings do not represent 
an endorsement by OS/2 Developer. Although every effort has been made to ensure accuracy ; we do not 
assume any responsibility for error or omission in this section. 


Object-Oriented Tools 
Buyers Guide 


4 THENA DESIGN INC. Circle No. W1 

Mesa 2.02 combines traditional spreadsheet 
technology with objects and 32-bit multi¬ 
threading to take advantage of OS/2. The 
latest upgrade, free to all registered users, 
includes Excel import and export, DDE links, 
and Zoom, as well as other enhancements 
and bug fixes. Mesa features REXX as its 
native scripting language and adds multiple 
MScript commands. This list price includes 
90 days of technical support. Price: $199. 

Athena Design Inc., 332 Congress St,, 
Boston, Mass. 02210, (800) 315-MESA or 
(617) 426-6372, fax (617) 426-7665. 

CADRE TECHNOLOGIES INC Circle No. 102 
Teamwork for Structured Methods 6.0 products 
improve software quality and reduce devel¬ 
opment costs. Automating industry-proven, 
real-time structured analysis and informa¬ 
tion modeling methods, its tools facilitate the 
creation of specification and models, help 
ensure consistency of data, perform auto¬ 
mated checking, and automatically generate 
SQL DDL from the information model. 
Teamwork for Structured Methods tools also 
provide printing options and support popu¬ 
lar desktop publishing systems and formats. 
Price: contact vendor. 

Cadre Technologies Inc., 222 Richmond 
St., Providence, R.I. 02903, (800) 743-2273 or 
(401) 351-5950, fax (401) 455-6800. 

CLASSIC SOFTWARE INC Circle No, 103 

Btrvgen++ 3.0 is a database designer and C++ 
code generator for Btrieve. Features include 
an integrated Btrieve DDF file editor and 
generated code, which supports 16- and 32- 
bit OS/2. All Btrieve data types are sup¬ 
ported. In addition, a special bundle is avail¬ 


able with the Btrv++ product for $349. Price: 
$229. 

Btrv++ 3.0 is a C/C++ library interface to 
Btrieve. It implements all Btrieve operations 
as member functions as well as functions for 
SQL queries and file and index creation. This 
multicompiler platform product supports 16- 
and 32-bit OS/2 and contains complete record 
and field-based access. Royalty-free. Price: 
$249. 

Classic Software Inc., 900 Victors Way, 
Ste, 170 East, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48108, (800) 
677-2952 or (313) 913-8075, fax (313) 971-3287. 

COMPILER RESOURCES INC Circle No . 104 
Yacc++ and the Language Objects Library 2.0 is 

an object-oriented Tewrite of lex and yacc 
that automatically generates C++ classes of 
lexer, parser, and AST (abstract syntax tree) 
objects from grammars. The library provides 
classes for various models of AST, error, 
input, lexer, parser, and symbol table seman¬ 
tics. Price: $995 for a single-user license. 

Compiler Resources Inc., 85 Main St., 
Ste. 310, Hopkinton, Mass. 07148, (508) 435- 
5016, fax (508) 435-4847. 

DIGIT AIK INC Circle No. 105 

Visual Smalltalk Enterprise 3.0.1 allows pro¬ 
grammers to create mission-scalable applica¬ 
tions with easily assembled components. 
This object-oriented, client/server tool sup¬ 
plies visual component assembly and the 
ability to create new components. In addi¬ 
tion, Visual Smalltalk Enterprise offers ver¬ 
sion control, configuration management, and 
a multiuser environment. Price: $5,000. 

Digitaik Inc., 5 Hutton Centre Dr., Santa 
Ana, Calif. 92707, (800) 546-6400 or (714) 513- 
3000, fax (714) 513-3100. 
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EXPERSOFT CORP Circle No. 10$ 

XShell DOME 3,5 is a distributed object 
management environment including 
XShell Distributed ORB and integrated 
tools, XShell unifies the corporate net¬ 
work by transforming legacy, client/ 
server, and object applications into dis¬ 
tributed, interoperable objects that 
developers can use to connect legacy 
and client/server systems to create 
large-scale distributed environments. 
Price: $9,600 per developer suite. 

Expersoft Corp., 6620 Mesa Ridge 
Rd., San Diego, Calif. 92121, (800) 366- 
3054 or (619) 546-4100, fax (619) 450- 
0644. 


FOUR SEASONS 

SOFTWARE Circle No. 107 

4S-Report 2,0 is an information retrieval 
and analysis tool that offers users a 
cost-effective method of interrogating 
data and producing customized reports 
without programmer intervention. This 
product supports both character-based 
and GU! environments and can be used 
as an independent tool able to run 
simultaneously on a range of database 
packages, including Informix, Oracle, 
Sybase, Ingress, DB2/600O, HP/All¬ 
base, RDB, Xbase, incore memory files, 
and flat ASCII files. Price: $320. 

SuperNOVA 5.0 is a 4GL application 
development environment featuring 
online application partitioning, visual 
application partitioning management, 
workgroup management, and configu¬ 
ration management of application 
development. This product allows 
developers to build all applications in 
one development environment and 
deploy the applications throughout 
their companies regardless of the target 
hardware, data manger, or network. 
Portable across multiple platforms, 
SuperNOVA supports character-based 
and GUI interfaces. In addition, it sup¬ 
ports the following DBMSs and file 
interfaces: Informix, Oracle, Sybase, 
Ingres Teradata, DB2/6000, HP/ 
Allbase, dBASE, COBOL, and more. 
Price: $1,740. 

Four Seasons Software, 2025 
Lincoln Hwy., Edison, N.J. 08817, (800) 
949-0110 or (908) 248-6667, fax (908) 
248-6675. 

IBM Circle No. 108 

TeamConnection 1,0 for OS/2 integrates 
software configuration management 
functions for object-oriented (C++) 3 
GL and 4 GL languages and object- 
based repository services on a seman¬ 
tic model for tool integration to sup¬ 
port applicaton development in an 
OS/2 client/server team programming 


environment. TeamConnection sup¬ 
ports the development and building of 
OS/2 and MVS client/server and dis¬ 
tributed applications. Functions are 
available through GUI and command- 
line interface. Price: Under $2,000, 

IBM, P.O. Box 12195, RTF, N.C. 
27709, (800) 426-2279 or (919) 254-4760. 

IBM Circle No. 109 

Vi sue I Age C++ 3.0 for OS/2 combines a 
full visual programming environment 
with a set of IBM Open Class Libraries 
and a 32-bit C++ compiler. En¬ 
hancements include an integrated com¬ 
piler, debug and browse support for 
building SOM objects directly from 
C++, and an interactive C++ browser. 
Price: contact vendor. 

IBM, 1150 Eglinton Ave. East, 
North York, Ont., Canada M3C 1H7, 
(800) IBM-3333. 

INTELLIGENT 

OBJECTS CORP Circle No, 110 

SQL Objects 20.1 f a database class library, 
supports multiple operating systems, 
including OS/2. In addition, it supports 
22 different databases natively and over 
74 with ODBC, such as DB2/2, Sybase, 
Oracle, SQL Server, Watcom SQL, 
Gupta SQL Base, Informix, ODBC, 
Netware SQL, and Btrieve. Price: $699, 
Intelligent Reports 1,0 is a database 
reporting and access product for OS/2 
that supports over 22 databases by 
incorporating SQL Objects. Intelligent 
Reports supports multithreading, an 
easy-to-use interface, and multiple re¬ 
port styles such as cross tabular, colum¬ 
nar, labels, and forms. Price: $499. 

Intelligent Objects Corp., 47 
Stonewall St., Car ter sv die, Ga. 30120, 
(800) 876-6585 or (404) 382-6585, fax 
(404) 382-6374. 

INTERACTIVE SOFTWARE 
ENGINEERING INC. Circle No. Ill 

l$E Eiffel 3 3 an object-oriented devel¬ 
opment environment, includes a com¬ 
bination of interpretation for rapid 
application development and compila¬ 
tion for optimized executables visual 
workbench; numerical, database inter¬ 
face, GUI libraries; analysis/design 
workbench; multiplatform GUI- 
builder; and C-code generation. Price: 
$995. 

Interactive Software Engineering 
Inc., 270 Storke Rd., Ste. 7, Goleta, Calif. 
93117, (805) 685-1006, fax (805) 685-4976. 

JBA INTERNA TIONAL Circle No, 112 

Guidelines 3,1 is an object-oriented 
OS/2-hosted GUI development envi¬ 
ronment that automates most of the 
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creation of a GUI application. The 
developer is able to create applications 
that range from fully event-driven pro¬ 
cedural to event-driven object-oriented 
with SOM and DSOM support. 
Guidelines creates OS/2 and Windows 
3.1 applications supported on DB2/2, 
DB2/4Q0, and ODBC SQL servers. 
Price: $595 to $8,000 depending on 
options. 

JBA International, 3701 Algonquin 
Rd,, Crossroads Ctr., Ste. 1000, Rolling 
Meadows, 111 60008, (800) JBA-INTL or 
(708) 590-0299, fax (708) 590-0394. 

MICAD0 SOFTWARE 

CONSUL T GMBH Circle No, 113 

micWOP (micado Workplace for Visual 
Smalltalk/V Corporate) is a develop¬ 
ment environment for Visual Small¬ 
talk, OS/2 2.x 32-bit, and/or Win32 
that includes and uses several com¬ 
mercially available Visual Smalltalk 
third-party products and add-ons 
developed by micado. These include a 
translator, a documentation manager, 
an environment manager, a help man¬ 
ager, a session starter, and several 
other extensions. For Database access, 
it uses the ODBC driver, which pro¬ 
vides access to most of the commer¬ 
cially available databases such as MS 
SQL Server, Sysbase SQL Server, Oracle 
version 6+7, DB2/2, DB2-IBMSQL/40(T 
1BMSQL/DS via Gtwy, Gupta, dBase, 
II+IV, Novell SQL+Btrieve, and Excel. 
Price: starts at $4,995. 

micado FrameWorks supplies basic 
functionalities for development pro¬ 
jects and includes three components: 
micado Object FrameWork, micado 
Persistence FrameWork, and micado 
Application FrameWork. The micado 
Object FrameWork extends the 
Smalltalk basic functionality with 
transaction handling, typing, and rela¬ 
tionships, while the micado persis¬ 
tence FrameWork extends the 
Smalltalk basic functionality with 
mechanisms to store Smalltalk objects 
on different storage media. Smalltalk 
objects can be used without abusing 
the syntax and sematic of a Smalltalk 
environment. The micado Application 
FrameWork extends the Smalltalk 
basic functionality with abstract object 
controls, base models, and business 
models. Price: contact vendor. 

micado Software Consulting GmbH, 
ReutherstraBe 1,53773 Hennef, Germany, 
22-42-87-14-50, fax 22-42^7-14-55. 

MICRO FOCUS Circle No . 114 

Object COBOL 3,3 is a 32-bit COBOL 
compiler supporting both COBOL and 
object-oriented COBOL programming 


on OS/2* It is a 32-bit product for 
migrating existing and developing new 
COBOL applications that take full 
advantage of today's PCs and operating 
systems. Price: $1,500. 

COBOL Workbench 3.3 is a compre¬ 
hensive, integrated suite of program¬ 
mer productivity tools designed to 
facilitate the development and mainte¬ 
nance of high-quality, industrial- 
strength OS/2 applications* Workbench 
is a 32-bit, object-oriented program¬ 
ming environment that provides a 32- 
bit compiler and supports both COBOL 
and object-oriented COBOL program¬ 
ming. Price: $2,500. 

Micro Focus, 2465 East Bayshore 
Rd., Palo Alto, Calif. 94303, (800) 872- 
6265 or (415) 856-4161, fax (415) 856- 
6134. 

MUL TIQUEST COBP. Circle No. 115 

S-CASE 2.0 is an object-oriented analy¬ 
sis and design tool that uses Booch 
notation to graphically illustrate and 
model software systems. High-quality 
C++ code can be generated directly 
from the models. S-CASE allows itera¬ 
tion through the design, code, and test 
cycle while keeping the models and 
code in sync. Price: $495. 

MultiQuest Corp., 1931 North 
Mecham Rd., Ste. 318, Schaumburg, HI. 
60173, (708) 397-9930, fax (708) 397- 
9931. 

NETWORK 

TECHNOLOGY CORP Circle No. 115 
MEDIAscript OS/2 Desktop 25 provides 
capture, edit, and authoring tools for 
the design of multimedia applications 
using audio, video, images, and ani¬ 
mation in OS/2. It employs icons in a 
visual design environment and fully 
supports both ActionMedia II and 
MPEG digital video technology. Price: 
$895. 

Special Edition is identical to the 
Desktop Edition in its object-oriented 
visual design environment; however, it 
does not include high-performance 
video drivers for ActionMedia IL It 
fully supports MPEG Video and soft¬ 
ware video through MMPM/2 and in¬ 
cludes enabling technolgy for other 
OS/2 applications. Price: $395. 

Network Technology Corp., P.O. 
Box 240, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 10522, (914) 
478-4500, fax (914) 478-4507. 

OBJECTS/FX CORP. Circle No. 117 

Visual Companion Object Developer's Kit 

1.0 is a framework of Smalltalk classes 
for projects requiring spatial visualiza¬ 
tion and analysis. Developers can 
directly use the software capabilities of 


Visual Companion such as map, table, 
and picture viewing; spatial analysis; 
thematic displays; and communication 
with other applications. This kit can be 
used to enhance existing Smalltalk appli¬ 
cations or to rapidly develop new "map- 
centric" applications. Price: $5,000. 

Visual Companion 2,0 is a geo¬ 
graphic visualization and analysis 
product offering map, table, and pic¬ 
ture viewing; spatial analysis; and the¬ 
matic displays. Visual Companion is 
also designed to be embedded within 
other applications* By using the mes¬ 
saging protocol, any application can 
issue commands that manage map 
windows, highlight map objects, dis¬ 
play thematic maps, and retrieve the 
results of spatial queries performed 
within the intuitive map interface. 
Price: $995. 

Object Mapper 1.0 is a tool for 
building geographic object databases 
for use in Object/FX products. Map 
objects may be created by hand or 
imported automatically from various 
geographic data sources or street 
address hies. Object Mapper also sup¬ 
ports scanned map backgrounds, mul¬ 
tiple zoom levels, configurable display 
options, and the distribution of cus¬ 
tomized databases across a client 
server enterprise. Price: $1,500. 

Objects/FX Corp., 2515 Wabash 
Ave., Ste. 100, St, Paul, Minn, 55114, 
(612) 644-6064, fax (612) 644-0366. 

OBJECTS INC Circle No. 118 

Layout 3.0 is an object-oriented applica¬ 
tion development tool for OS/2 that 
allows both programmers and nonpro¬ 
grammers to graphically build applica¬ 
tions without using a computer lan¬ 
guage. Price: $299.95. 

Objects Inc., 99 Rosewood Dr., 
Danvers, Mass. 01923, (800) 424-6644 
or (508) 777-2800, fax (508) 777-0180. 
OBJECTSPACE INC. Circle No 119 

ObjectCatalog 1.0 is a cross-platform 
component reuse facility that helps 
developers reuse classes, patterns, 
designs, documentation, and other 
components in a local or highly dis¬ 
tributed development environment. 
Components are classified and located 
based on descriptions entered into a 
catalog. The GUI interface and classifi¬ 
cation method facilitates the searching 
process. Price: $795 per client. 

STL <ToolKit> 1.0, GbjectSpace's 
implementation of the ANSI Standard, 
is a framework of containers, iterators, 
and algorithms. In addition to includ¬ 
ing standard collections such as vec¬ 
tors, lists, deques, sets, amps, stacks, 
and queues, STL <ToolKit> includes 


support for multithread development. 
Price: $149. 

Systems <Toolkit> 1.0 is a compre¬ 
hensive set of cross-platform C++ 
foundation classes. In addition to the 
inclusion of a multithread-enabled im¬ 
plementation of STL, System <Toolkit> 
interfaces with the operating system 
features such as files, sockets, threads, 
and processes. Price: $375. 

ObjectSpace Inc., 14881 Quorum 
Dr., Ste. 400, Dallas, Tex. 75240, (800) 
OBJECT-1 or (214) 934-2496, fax (214) 
663-3959. 



OBJECT 

TECHNOLOGY INC. Circle No. 120 

ENVY/Developer is a bundle of four sepa¬ 
rate tools. These tools enable the devel¬ 
opment, release, and maintenance of 
applications written in Smalltalk. All 
source and object code is maintained 
online in a shared repository. This 
multiuser architecture provides version 
control and configuration management, 
which are integrated with Smalltalk's 
object-oriented programming environ¬ 
ment. ENVY/Developer is available in 
versions 1.43 for Visual Works and L44 
for Visual Smalltalk. Price: $3,000. 

Object Technology Inc,, 301 East 
Bethany Home Rd., Ste, A-100, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 85012, (602) 222-9519, fax (602) 
222-8503. 


PARCPLACE 

SYSTEMS INC Circle No, 121 

VisuaiWorksZOis a client/server tool for 
building portable applications using 
object-oriented technology. A database 
application creator is included for rapid 
application development. Applications 
are instantly portable across multiple 
platforms, are scalable across the enter¬ 
prise, and can have their functionality 
distributed between both clients and 
servers. Price: $2,995. 

ParcPlace Systems Inc., 999 East 
Arques Ave., Sunnyvale, Calif. 94086, 
(800) 759-7272 or (408) 481-9090, fax 
(408)481-9095. 

POET SOFTWARE CORP Circle No. 122 
Poet 3,0 is a C++ Object DBMS that sup¬ 
ports encapsulation, inheritance, and 
polymorphism. Available for 14 differ¬ 
ent operating systems, it comes as a sin¬ 
gle-user or a client/server version. 
Featuring schema versioning, check- 
in/check-out, and online backup. Poet 
also supports Developer Workbench, 
which includes class and object 
browsers. Price: $499 for single-user 
and $3,999 for client/server SDK. 

Poet Software Corp., 999 Maker 
Way, Ste, 100, San Mateo, Calif. 94404, 
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(800) 950-8845 or (415) 286-4640, fax 
(415) 286-4630. 

POPKIN SOFTWARE 

SYSTEMS INC Circle No. 123 

System Architect 3,0 is a repository- 
based application development tool 
that supports the analysis and design 
of client/server, MIS, and real-time 
applications, The tool supports multi¬ 
ple methodologies in four approaches 
to application development: structured 
planning, analysis, and design; object- 
oriented modeling; data modeling; and 
business process reengineering. In 
addition. System Architect features a 
shared, customizable repository with 
generation facilities and an open AFL 
Price: $1,395. 

Popkin Software Systems Inc,, 11 
Park Place, New York, N.Y. 10007, 
(800) 732-5227 or (212) 571-3434, fax 
(212) 571-3436. 

PROSA SOFTWARE Circle No, 124 

Prosa/om Object Modeling Environment 

4,0 covers development from identify¬ 
ing and qualifying classes to specifica¬ 
tion, design, and implementation with 
OMT methods. Prosa/om has easy-to- 
use graphic editors, documentation 
tools, and code generators. In addition, 
the checking between models is auto¬ 
matic and interactive. Documentation 
is prepared concurrently with devel¬ 
opment using Prosacdm Concurrent 
Document Manager. The Prosac++ 
tool generates complete C++ and C 


codes from OMT models; the Prosasql 
tool generates SQL code. Price: $3,560, 

Prosa Software, P.O. Box 9, FIN- 
90101 Oulu, Finland, 358-81-376-128, 
fax 358-81-371-754. 

TECHNICALLY 

SPEAKING INC, Circle No. 125 

Show N Tel 2.0 is an application builder 
for voice-processing, corporate fax, 
messaging, call center, and other CT1 
solutions. Included are over 300 pre¬ 
programmed building blocks, called 
PowerBlocks, that reduce development 
time. An open architecture allows 
complete customization, unlimited 
scalability, and links to virtually any 
database and host system. Price: $995 
to $2,995. 

Technically Speaking Inc., 333 
Turnpike Rd., Southboro, Mass. 
01772, (508) 229-7777, fax (508) 229- 
8777. 

TOWER TECHNOLOGY Circle No. 126 
TowerEiffel System 1,4 is a complete 
object-oriented programming system 
that includes a high-performance 
Eiffel 3 compiler, a development envi¬ 
ronment, programming tools, and a 
base set of reusable software compo¬ 
nents, The TowerEiffel System sup¬ 
ports multilanguage development 
and interoperability between Eiffel, C, 
and C++. Price: $249 to $1,295. 

TowerEiffel Booch Components 1.4 is 
the Eiffel version of Booch Com¬ 
ponents. Reengineered to take full 


advantage of Eiffel's capabilities, the 
Eiffel Booch Components are a set of 
Eiffel clusters that provide a complete 
collection of efficient and adaptable 
domain-independent data structures 
and algorithms. Price: $199 to $995. 

Tower Technology Corp,, 1501 
West Koenig Ln., Austin, Tex. 78756, 
(800) 285-5124 or (512) 452-9455, fax 
(512) 452-1721. 

miX SOFTWARE INC . Circle No. 127 

Galaxy Application Environment 2.5 is 

created for corporations developing 
cross-platform, distributed object-ori¬ 
ented applications that can scale and 
accommodate changing business 
needs. The DAS (distributed applica¬ 
tion services) architecture facilitates 
development and deployment of dis¬ 
tributed applications. Price: $9,600 for 
the C version and $12,100 for the C++ 
version. 

Visix Software Inc., 11440 Com¬ 
merce Park Dr., Reston, Va. 22091, 
(800) 832-8668 or (703) 758-8230, fax 
(703) 758-0233, 

ZINC SOFTWARE INC. Circle No. 128 

Zinc Application Framework 4.0 is an 

object-oriented, internationalized C++ 
class library and visual development 
tool. This product supports OS/2 and 
13 different languages. Price: $798. 

Zinc Software Inc., 405 South 100 
East, Pleasant Grove, Utah 84062, 

(800) 638-8665 or (801) 785-8900, fax 

(801) 785-8996. 


Point and click your way to fast development 
of GUI client-server applications. 


D o it with Guidelines, a second-generation object- 
oriented graphical workbench. Guidelines lets you 
create graphical client/server applications for OS/2 
and Windows clients. A built-in 
prompter lets you simply point 
and click or drag and drop from 
the desktop using more than 30 
presentation manager controls. 

Guidelines utilizes JBA's high- 
level object-oriented language 
(JOT) to describe applications. 

After the application is 
designed, JOT automatically 
converts to C++ code, so you 
don't have to learn its complex 
syntax and rules. But if you already know C++ and 
want to use it directly, you can. The conversion takes 
place regardless of the platform intended. 

© JBA International JflA-111 



Guidelines saves time and simplifies the creation of 
graphical, platform-independent applications. Its scal¬ 
able architecture lets you create anything from stand¬ 
alone PC applications to com¬ 
plex enterprise-wide business 
solutions. Guidelines supports 
DB2/2, DB2/400, DB2/6000, 
DDCS, ODBC, Q+E Ub, and SQL 

Call for a free demo 
pack: 1-800-JBA-INTL 

In Canada: (905) 940-2442 

JBA International 
161 Gaither Drive, Ste. 200 
Mt. Laurel, NJ 08054 
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Product Watch 



New Products for OS/2 


AM Development Environment for OS/2. This 
OS/2 environment is designed for the devel¬ 
opment of scalable, multimodule applica¬ 
tions, It simplifies complex programming 
requirements for SQL, transaction manage¬ 
ment, and legacy-system renovation. AM 
integrates data from diverse, distributed 
sources including DB2 and Sybase. In addi¬ 
tion, AM links to corporate data in IMS, 
VSAM, and other existing databases. The full 
exploitation of OS/2 architecture simplifies 
development of 32-bit multitasking, multi¬ 
threading applications. The product requires 
a 386-class or higher IBM PS/2 or 100% com¬ 
patible; 8MB RAM; PS/2 VGA display or 
8514 display or compatible; and/or OS/2 2.0 
or higher. 

Intelligent Environments Circle No. 130 
Phone: (61 7) 942-0299, Fax: (617) 944-7785 

BackMaster. MSR Development Corp. an¬ 
nounces backup support for the QIC (Quar¬ 
ter-Inch Cartridge) tape drives that offer 
capacities up to 850MB. BackMaster enables 
Jumbo and Trakker 250 drives to store up to 
350MB with DC2120XL tapes. In addition to 
the easy-to-use interface, this product pro¬ 
vides OS/2 Warp compatibility, bidirectional 
OS/2 DOS/Windows data interchange via 
QIC minicartridge tapes, enhanced "boot 
from floppy" restore utility for rapid restart/ 
recovery, and support for high-speed tape- 
accelerator cards. 

MSR Development Corp. Circle No. 131 
Phone: (409) 564-1862, Fax: (409) 560-5868 

C-Cover 3.0. This branch coverage analyzer for 
C and C++ increases testing productivity by 
quickly identifying untested control struc¬ 
tures, functions, C++ classes, and subsystems. 
A new feature allows forcing execution flow 
through specified branches and provides test¬ 
ing error conditions that are otherwise too 
difficult to reproduce, C-Cover analyzes mul¬ 


tithreaded code, DLLs, device drivers, and 
system-level code. It includes a capability for 
sorting, filtering, and summarizing large 
amounts of coverage information. C++ is fully 
supported, including inline functions, tem¬ 
plates, and exception handling. 

BuMseye Software Circle No, 132 

Phone: (800) 278-4268, Fax: (206) 524-3575 

Galaxy Application Environment 2.5. This release 
includes enhanced distributed development 
features, including a visual datatag editor, a 
datatag iterator, and distributed help sendees. 
Galaxy expands its support for shared li¬ 
braries, thereby improving the performance 
of Galaxy's applications by reducing the size 
of its executables and system overhead. The 
new combination box visual object combines 
list and text functionality, each of which is 
replaceable and subclassable. 

Visix Software Inc. Circle No. 133 

Phone: (800) 832-8668 or (703) 758-8230, Fax: 
(703) 758-0233 

Guidelines Desktop. Guidelines Desktop, a 
graphical, event-driven application develop¬ 
ment tool, uses an object-oriented high-level 
language, called JOT, with full point-and-click 
code prompting to aid software developers. 
As a result, this product enables developers to 
bypass the complex syntax and rules associ¬ 
ated with C and C++. At the same time, more 
advanced developers, who wish to use C++ 
and native platform-specific APIs, can call on 
the language directly whenever required. 
Guidelines Desktop also supports the reuse of 
existing C modules such as resources and 
dialogs. Visual editing and a range of layout 
tools are provided as a standard to aid screen 
design and facilitate the development of pro¬ 
fessional applications. 

JBA International Circle No. 134 

Phone: (800) JBA-INTL, Fax: (609) 231-9874 
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HLPDK/PA 12.5c, This multiplatform 
help authoring tool supports the cre¬ 
ation of help files for multiple environ¬ 
ments from one source file* It includes 
converter programs from WinHelp, 
the Norton Guides, and PopHelp to 
HLPDK* With these converters, help 
files that were created on DOS and Win¬ 
dows environments can be translated to 
OS/2 and the World Wide Web, 


Hyper Act Inc. Circle No. 135 

Phone: (319) 351-8413, Fax: (319) 351- 
8413 


OpenHASP. This hard ware-based pro¬ 
tection system prevents unauthorized 
access and execution of software. It is 
designed for software developers cre¬ 
ating applications for Open Systems 
workstations and ultimately protects 
their programs from piracy and illegal 
use. OpenHASP features an advanced 
microprocessor chip that contains an 
electronic algorithm that is recognized 
by the protected software. Because it is 
algorithm-dependent, it cannot be dis¬ 
abled by automatic cracking proce¬ 
dures. Developers have access to 
OpenHASP's source code and can 
blend the OpenHASP protection rou¬ 
tine into their software. The 84 bytes of 
nonvolatile memory allows developers 
to custom-program individual keys for 
purposes such as user identification 
and multiple program authorization. 

Aladdin Knowledge 
Systems Ltd. Circle No. 136 

Phone: (800) 223-4277 or (212) 564- 
5678, Fax: (212) 564-3377 

Revolve 3.0. With this visual analysis 
tool for legacy COBOL software sys¬ 
tems, software developers can interac¬ 
tively examine and inventory existing 
applications. Revolve provides an 
enterprise view of applications and 
analyzes the relationships between 
the elements that link the data 
together, including moves, compares, 
calls, and files. The information is pre¬ 
sented in hierarchical, collapsible list 
boxes that allow users to view text 
panels of data selected. The enhanced 
layout provides a more consistent, 
well-structured presentation of data. 
Revolvers administrative functionality 
enables a single person to manage 
projects for a large group. 

Micro Focus Circle No. 137 

Phone: (415) 856-4161, Fax: (415) 856-6134 


RPMark Benchmark * RPMark Bench¬ 
mark for client/server solutions tests 
all aspects of the client/server environ¬ 
ment, As a result, RPMark's score 
reflects the impact of a single compo¬ 
nent, such as server, network applica¬ 
tion, drivers, or database software, on 
the entire environment, called the ref¬ 
erence platform. Reference platform 
components will remain the same for 
one year and are based on popular 
products in use at client/server de¬ 
ployment sites. Benchmark includes 
composite suites of tests for decision 
support queries, OLTP (online transac¬ 
tion processing), and file serving appli¬ 
cations* RPMark Benchmark is com¬ 
posed of three workloads that run 
concurrently: a transaction-based com¬ 
ponent, a decision support component, 
and a file serving/office automation 
services component. 

Client/Server Labs Circle No. 138 
Phone: (404) 552-3645, Fax: (404) 993- 
4667 

SmartHeap 2.2. Now providing support 
for shared memory pools, SmartHeap, 
a memory management library and 
debugging toolkit, allows programmers 
to use ordinary heap operations on 
memory that is shared between 
processes. This product also expands 
and shrinks shared heaps on demand 
and automatically maintains a coherent 
view of memory between all processes 
that access the shared heap* SmartHeap 
provides improved performance and 
better memory utilization for applica¬ 
tions with large dynamic memory 
requirements. Via a relinkable debug 
version of the library, SmartHeap 
detects and handles numerous memory 
errors, such as leakage, memory over¬ 
writes, and wild pointers. 

MicroQuill 

Software Publishing Circle No. 139 
Phone: (206) 525-8218, Fax: (206) 525- 
8309 

TAWK Compiler 4.1. This compiler 
includes the new integrated TAWK 
Debugger, providing full-screen source- 
code-level interactive debugging so 
users can watch their TAWK programs 
execute. In addition, the TAWK De¬ 
bugger features breakpoint, watched 
variables, stack trace, screen flip to view 
program output, and the ability to view 
or modify any program variable* 
Compiler is a general-purpose pro¬ 


gramming language that includes pat¬ 
tern matching, searching, sorting, 
extensive text manipulation functions, 
built-in EMS/XMS memory manage¬ 
ment for large TAWK programs, and 
functions to pack and unpack binary 
record formats like database records* 

Thompson 

Automation Software Circle No. 140 
Phone: (800) 944-0139 or (503) 224-1639, 
Fax: (503) 224-3230 

WindowBuilder Pro/V 2.0. Fully compati¬ 
ble with the new Visual Smalltalk 3.0 
by Digitalk, this user interface building 
tool supports Visual Smalltalk's new 
features such as the event system and 
portability abstractions* This release can 
now also generate PARTS components 
in addition to Smalltalk code-genera¬ 
tion techniques. The PARTS generated 
by WBPro/V can be placed and con¬ 
nected in the PARTS Workbench. This 
product also has the ability to generate 
View Manager subclasses and applica¬ 
tion coordinator subclasses. WBPro/V 
includes a royalty-free license for dis¬ 
tributing user applications, complete 
documentation, hypertext help, and 90 
days of free technical support. 

Objectshare 

Systems Inc. Circle No. 141 

Phone: {408} 970-7280, Fax: (408) 970- 
7282 

XDB-Workbench 4, This new version of 
the XDB-Workbench includes im¬ 
proved utilities, query performance, 
administration, and security, in addi¬ 
tion to full support for DB2 3.1 SQL 
Syntax and all 600 buffer pools in DB2. 
The product provides programmers 
with a DB2 equivalent environment to 
develop, test, and execute complete 
DB2 applications on the desktop* The 
4.0 database engine, COBOL Precom¬ 
piler, and suite of development and 
administrative tools included are de¬ 
signed to help application developers 
produce mainframe-ready applica¬ 
tions* These tools feature interactive 
facilities to create and alter tables, 
indexes, and locations; COBOL copy¬ 
book generation; full import and 
export capability; table editing and 
browsing; and an interactive SQL 
facility. 

XDB Systems Inc. Circle No. 142 
Phone: (800) 488-4948 or (410) 312-9300 
ext. 420, Fax: (410) 312-9505 
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Spotlight: Lotus Notes Buyers Guide 


The staff of OS/2 Developer put together this special section to guide you through the 
various add-on tools and services for Notes applications for OS/2. The products in this 
guide are based on surveys sent to vendors; they are provided as a service to you and 
are free to vendors. These listings do not represent an endorsement by OS/2 Developer. 
Although every effort has been made to ensure accuracy, we do not assume any 
responsibility for error or omission in this section. 


Take Notes.... 


i 


APPLICATION 

PARTNERS INC. Circle No, 170 

WIT The Notes Author 3.0 is a Notes server 
add-on tool that helps Notes developers 
build applications. This product facilitates 
prototyping and maintenance and eliminates 
development. Price: $2300. 

Application Partners Inc., 100 Wood 
Ave, South, Iselin, NJ. 08830, (800) 603-7732 
or (908) 549-5464, fax (908) 549-4435. 

CAMBRIDGE 

SOFTWARE GROUP INC. Circle No. 171 

The Formula Editor for Lotus Notes 1.0C is a 

power editor designed for Lotus Notes. It 
contains file save and retrieve, search and 
replace, printing, syntax checking, and 
CSG's prorietary formula formatter. Price: 
$99,95. 

Application Outliner for Lotus Notes 1.1 B is 

an integrated add-on tool that organizes 
design elements into a structured Notes 
database. It helps debug and QA text appli¬ 
cations, creates a data dictionary, and deliv¬ 
ers user-quality documentation. Price: 
$99.95; $189.95 for the bundle of both prod¬ 
ucts. 

Cambridge Software Group Inc*, 101 
Rogers St., Ste. 406, Cambridge, Mass. 02142, 
(800) 792-7248 or (617) 577-0600, fax (617) 
577-0602. 

INFORMA TION BUILDERS Circle No. 172 

EDA/SQL Copy Manager for Lotus Notes 1.02 

combines data access technology with the 
Notes integration technology of Notrix from 
Percussion Software, The product makes it 


easier to copy sales information, customer 
profiles, personnel data, financial results, 
and so on directly into the Lotus Notes data¬ 
base. Price: $10,000. 

Information Builders, 1250 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10001, (212) 736-4433. 

MICROAGE 

INFOSYSTEMS SERVICES Circle No , 173 

Plan IT Works 1.0 is an application develop¬ 
ment suite used to assist project managers 
and developers in exploiting the full poten¬ 
tial of their existing client/server tools* Plan 
IT Works guides development teams 
through a development method that pro¬ 
motes the rapid prototyping process. 

The suite contains FrameWorks 1.0, a 
standards database that allows organizations 
to define the standards to be used during the 
design, development, and deployment of 
computer software systems. It also comes 
with ObjectWorks 1.0, which stores objects 
and routines in one central database for ac¬ 
cess by workgroups; DesignWorks 1.0, 
which provides the system designer with 
tools for documenting the detailed design 
information required to build an application; 
ProjectWorks 1.0, a high-end productivity 
tool that allows an organization to success¬ 
fully track critical projects and their related 
activities; SupportWorks 1.0, a help desk ap¬ 
plication that is used by a central support 
group to provide online help desk support to 
internal and external clients; and TimeWorks 
1*0, which is used to track both billable and 
nonbillable service hours provided to your 
clients. 
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MicroAge Infosystems Services, 
37 Skyline Dr., Ste. 4304, Lake Mary, 
Fla. 32746, (407) 333-2943, fax (407) 
333-3905. 


Percussion Software, 92 Montvale 
Ave., Ste. 2100, Sfoneham, Mass. 
02180, (SOO) 283-0800 or (617) 438-9900, 
fax (617) 438-9955. 


Softbridge Inc., 125 Cambridge 
Park Dr., Cambridge, Mass. 02140, 
(800) 955-9190 or (617) 576-2257, fax 
(617) 864-7747. 


PERCUSSION SOFTWARE Circle No. 174 
Notrix 2.0, a 4GL for Lotus Notes OS/2 
servers, allows complex manipulation 
of Lotus Notes data without Notes API 
or C programming. Using REXX, you 
quickly develop server add-in applica¬ 
tions. Notrix allows you to store pro¬ 
gram documents in a Notes database 
and schedule them to run automati¬ 
cally on the Notes server via the Notes 
Name and Address Book. Price: $1,495. 


SOFTBRIDGE INC, Circle No. 17S 

Automated Test Facility 3.5 tests multi¬ 
user and distributed OS/2 applica¬ 
tions. ATF's two-tiered architecture 
supports client/server testing. From 
one central point, ATF can run interde¬ 
pendent, simultaneous, unattended 
tests on multiple PCs, letting ATF test 
realistic workflows, like those created 
with Lotus Notes. Price: $18,000 for the 
base system. 


WINCHESTER 

BUSINESS SYSTEMS INC. Circle No. 176 
Lotus Notes Applications for Sales 
Management provides the prototype for 
sales automation, skills inventory, and 
engineering change control. All of 
these are in Lotus Notes. Price: $3,995, 
Winchester Business Systems Inc,, 
138 Forest St., Winchester, Mass. 
01890, (617) 729-7150, fax (617) 729- 
7211. 



For untamed OS/2 programmers 

Your source cade has never fallen into the grips of a more powerful 
editor. PREDITOR/2 is for developers who don't have the time 
co deal with rigid programming environments, who must change 
facilities to fit their exact requirements and who need to dramatically 
extend editing functions to attain peak productivity. With this 
editor, you'll work with the speed and strength of a true predator. 


HIGHLIGHTS: 

• Color syntax highlighting 

i Single, multiple and detached window modes 

• BRIEF. VI. EMACS. ISPF, CUA emulation 

• Hypertext OC++ browsing 

• Built-in compiler and WorkFrame/2 support 


Extensive customization facilities 
Powerful C4ikc extension language 
Unlimited Undo and Redo 
Powerful search and replace functions 
No limits on file sizes, open files or line 
lengths 


Limited time offer! $149.00 
Order now through Indelible Blue 
1-800-776-8284 
MSRP $249.00 


PBEOlTOR/2 is a trad&mark; of 
Cofnpuware Corporaipon. All 
company or product 
names are irsdemarks of <heu 
respect owners. 

© 199b Compuw&re 
Corporator, 


COMPUWARE. 

SofifosEittttd So/cnjore UmJ Ever* Day 


Circle Reader Service Number 17 
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The Suite Way to Build 
Portable Applications 



I s building applications your 
job? Then life just got easier 
thanks to the zApp* 
Developer's Suite- The zApp 
Developer's Suite is a set of 
highly integrated C++ develop¬ 
ment tools designed to help 
you transform the blueprints in 
your mind into commercial 
quality applications — quickly 
and easily. And best of all, 
applications built using the 
zApp Developer's Suite are 
portable to fourteen different platforms! 

The zApp Developer’s Suite consists 
of zApp, the award-winning portable C++ 
application framework; zApp Factory™, a 
fully visual application designer and code 
generator; and the zApp Interface Pack, a 
collection of high-level visual objects for 
the zApp environment. All of these tools 
are highly integrated to provide maxi* 
mum ease of use and flexibility. 

Rapid Application Development 

Introducing an exciting new visual 
technology that lets you drag and drop a 
wide assortment of objects like toolbars, 


tables, and 3D dialogs; define their 
characteristics; and build interfaces of 
any complexity; all in one powerful but 
easy to use environment. With the click 
of a button, you can engage a powerful 
test mode which lets you interact with 
your application, seeing it exactly like 
your end user will see it; letting you fill 
in dialogs, pull down menus, etc. When 
you are pleased with the look and feel of 
your application, fully commented C++ 
source code is only a mouse click away, 
thanks to the zApp Developer's Suite's 
code generation capabilities. 


Object-oriented Power* 

The best news is that this devel¬ 
opment environment sits on top 
of zApp, the industry leading 
C++ application framework, 
and the zApp Interface Pack, so 
you have all of their power at 
your disposal — toolbars, table 
objects, advanced graphics — 
in all, over 300 object classes of 
power just waiting to be tomor¬ 
row’s best-selling application. 

Portability and More. 

When you're done building your applica¬ 
tion, then you can decide what platforms 
you want to support! Applications built 
using the zApp Developer’s Suite are 
single-source portable to fourteen different 
platforms. By simply recompiling, your 
application will run natively on Window's, 
Win32 (including Windows 95), OS/2®, 
and the leading X/Motif platforms. 

Free Demo. 

Sound impossible? Well, if seeing is 
believing for you, call 1-800-346-6275, 
ask for our free demo disk, and get a 
glimpse of what the future has to offer. 



zApp and Inmark are registered trademarks of Inmait 
Development Corporation. zApp Factory is a trademark of Inmark 
Development Corporation. OS/2 is a registered trademark of IBM. 
All other trademarks are the properly of their respective owners. 
BBS: 4 15*691-9990* internet: info@inmarlc.com 
CompuServe: 00 JNMARK 
World Wide Web: hiip;//wwwJnmark.conV 
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